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President Hayes’s inaugural does little more 
than reiterate and amplify his letter of accept- 
ance. The Southern problem he considers as 
of ‘*supreme importance,” to be solyed by the 
establishment of ‘‘ a true self-government,” one 
‘‘which guards the interests of both races care- 
fully and equally.” ‘The responsibility of estab- 
lishing this he casts on the Southern people, 
recoguizing without defining *‘the moral obliga- 
tion” of the national government ** to employ 
its constitutional power and influence to estab- 
lish the rights of the people it has emancipated, 
und to protect them in the enjoyment of those 
rights.” He urges as a prime requisite “liberal 
and permanent provision” for free schools, ** if 
necd be supplemented by legitimate aid frem 
national authority.” He makes no attempt to 
define the limits of the ‘‘ constitutional power 
and influence” of the national government, a 
fundamental question and one demanding in- 
stant solution in Louisiana. His demands for 
Civil Service reform are radical ; they involve a 
complete change in the system of appointments, 
the abolition of Congressional control, and re- 
moval only for personal obliquity or incompe- 
tency. The audacity of these demands takes 
uway one’s breath. What then is the use of 
yoing to Congress? Ilis proposal to make 
the Presidential term six years and the 
President ineligible will serve as a_ part 
of the new system but not as a substitute for it. 
He urges ‘‘Congressional legislation in behalf of 
early resumption of specie payments,” warmly 
endorses arbitration as a means of settling in- 
ternational controversies, and closes by referring 
with moderation and good taste to the final settle- 


mentof the disputed Presidential succession, and 
with a sentence of charitable wisdom to be 
specially commended to Republican 
journals: ** Human judgment is never unerr- 
ing, and is rarely regarded as otherwise than 
wrong by the unsuccessful party in the con- 
test.” Emphasis is added to the address 
by the reputed cabinet appointments, which 
include the names of Messrs. Schurz as Secre- 
tary of Interior, a pledge of Civil Service Re- 
form; Sherman as Secretary of Treasury, a pledge 
of specie payments; und Evarts as Secretary of 
State, « pledge of the highest honor and ability 
in all departments. The men that ** run the 
machine” are not enthusiastic over either in- 
augural or cabinet, but the country will find in 
both a good augury for the future, and the least 
Charitable fair-minded political opponents can 
but wait to see whether the new administration 
is as good as its leader’s word. Some account 
of the inauguration ceremonies our readers will 
find in another column. 


We hope that the filibusters are enjoying the 
rewards of their own consciences—if they have 
any—for it is evident that they will never get 
any other. ‘They succeeded in making the 
House of Representatives a bear garden for 
nearly a week and themselves ridiculous for all 
time. Mrs. Partington running hither and yon, 
hot in the face and with bedraggled skirts, 
broom in hand, to sweep back the rising tide, 
was not a circumstance to the condition of the 
immortal seventy. But the scene was not sim- 
ply amusing; for when we recollect that each of 
these representatives really represented a con- 
stituency, and that the seventy represented 
almost a quarter of the whole population of the 
United States, it is evident that we were nearer 
riot, if not revolution, last Fall than any of us 
thought at that time. In the proceedings Mr. 
Hewitt disappointed his best friends and Speaker 
Randall his worst enemies. ‘The former tried 
to be a filibuster, and made a wretched failure 
at a business in which no gentleman ever suc- 
ceeded. It was undoubtedly a good stroke of 
policy in the Reds to get him to offer to the 
convention that bogus certificate from Vermont, 
for if it had been banded in by any one of the 
crowd which for that moment he represented, 
the assertion that it had been received last De- 
cember would not have been believed. As it is, 
Mr. Hewitt has not escaped a very natural 
though we believe a very unjust suspicion of 
having manufactured it. Speaker Randall hav- 
ing been promised by the newspaper correspon- 
dents, without authority, to the Reds, refused 
to do the work assigned to him, and by the 
vigor of bis administration and by the general 
fairness of his rulings did more than any other 
one man in the House to defeat revolution, 
Next to him the country is indebted to Fernando 
Wood, who by a sort of common consent was 
made leader of the conservatives. It is a sight 
not to be again seen for a century—the Repub- 
licans following as a body the lead of such an 
anti-war Democrat. ‘The count was completed 
after one all-night session on Friday morning at 
four o'clock. 


The House did not close its session till it ex- 
pired by the lapse of time on Sunday noon. — Its 
lust acts were the refusal to pass any army ap- 
propriation because the Senate refused to agree 
to a clearly unconstitutional clause limiting the 
right of the President to use troops in the South; 
the passage by a strict party vete of a resolution 
declaring that S. J. Tilden had been elected 
President of the United States; and the passage 
of u new rule giving special powers to the clerk 
of the new House in the process of organization. 
It finally agreed to the Senate’s amendment 
leaving the President’s salary fifty thousand dol- 
lurs Few private claims were pushed through 
at the close of the session, thanks to Mr. Hol- 
man’s wise obstinacy. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Granger cases, Justice 
Field alone dissenting, settles the right of a 
State to regulate the tolls and charges of rail- 
road corporations. This decision is based on 
the common law right, exercised for centuries 
in England and for years in this country, of 
‘* regulating ferries, common carriers, backmen, 
bakers, millers, wharfingers, innkeepers, ete.” 
The court holds that this fundamental right, 
inherent in-every government, is not limited by 
the provisions of the United States Constitution 
conferring on Congress the power to regulate 
commerce between the States. The effect of 
this decision is to establish the right of the 
people, who by legislative act confer their pecu- 
liar franchises on the railroads, to control the 
monopoly which they have created, and which 
at present seems to be a necessity of railroad 
commerce. 


The refusal of the Master of St. John’s Guild 
to submit his administration of the affairs of 
that society to a proposed investigation by the 
State Board of Charities is like a plea of the 


statute of limitations—fatal even if it succeeds. - 


The Legislature has very distinctly given to that 
Board authority to investigate all public chari- 
ties, whether supported by State appropriations 
or not; the right of the people to protect them- 
selves from fraudulent administrations of publie 
charity will only be questioned by those who 
profit by the frauds ; and a failure to court in- 
vestigation by such a body as the State Board is 
almost equivalent to a verdict of condemnation. 
Until the pending investigations by the trustees 
are completed we advise our readers to send 
their charities through some other organization 
than the Guild, 


A remarkable temperance revival isin progress 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., of which Hon. Felix Brunot 
gives ‘an interesting account in an open letter to 


Wm. E. Dodge published in the N. Y. ** Ob- 
server.” It began in a very quiet way with a 


simple organization of a ** Young Men’s Tem- 
perance Union” of a dozen members, which 
began the winter campaign with but $80 in 
the treasury. ‘The funds have increased with 
the demands to upwards of $4,000; a temper- 
ance evangelist, Mr. Francis Murphy, was em- 
ployed to pilot the enterprise, and it is estimated 
that as many as 50,000 people in Pittsburgh and 
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Allegheny have signed the pledge. The move- 
ment has spread, as all such waves of enthusiasm 
do, and the whole country for miles around is 
described as ‘* ablaze with the reformation.” In 
one town of 1,100 inhabitants 800 have taken 
the pledge. Two features are somewhat peculiar 
in this movement. It has been conducted 
partly on the principles so admirably illustrated 
in ** The Barton Experiment.” Feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked have been part 
of the accepted work of the reformers. And it 
has been emphatically a Christian temperance 
movement. All the Protestant churches have 
thrown open their doors to the meetings and 
joined heartily in promoting them. It is this 
fact which has given the movement its peculiar 
power—a hint to other towns where there are 
empty churches and full grog-shops. 


General Diaz is of course declared elected 
President of Mexico. It is reported that he in- 
tends calling on the Liberals to support his 
administration. If he does we may confidently 
look for a new revolution before long. He is 
said to possess personally a good character; to 
be temperate. indifferent to wealth, and a man 
of remarkable self-control—for a Mexican. He 
is very desirous of the recognition of his gov- 
ernment by the United States. 


Peace has been concluded between the Porte 
and Servia. Negotiations are still pending with 
There are current rumors of the 
desire of the Czar to avoid war, partly from un- 
fortunate circumstances, especially the disability 
of the Grand Duke, who is the commander-in- 
chief of the army, partly from a lack of confi- 
dence in the army itself, which is reported to be 
as thoroughly honeyvcombed with fraud as that 
of the French Empire on the outbreak with 
Germany, and partly from natural inertia. We 
have not from the beginning and do not now 
place much credence in these peace rumors. The 
wish is often father to the thought. 


Mr. Tilden’s nephew has been before the 
Senate investigating committee and told what 
he knows about those Oregon telegrams. This 
is in brief to the effect that they never came to 
Gramercy Park, that all telegrams throughout 
the campaign were sent to the Democratic head- 
quarters, and that (rov. Tilden never saw the 
cipher telegrams. He adds that he himself 
never intended to authorize any money to be 
spent in the purchase of a Republican elector, 
but only in legitimate election expenses. The 
testimony is not quite conclusive; but the 
American people will be glad to believe some- 
what inconclusive testimony that exonerates 
from palpuble fraud one who came so near being 
our chief magistrate. 


“LE ROI EST MORT. VIVE LE ROI!” 


N American politics the dead king is praised 
and the live one is libelled. The most vehe- 
ment assailants of Gen. Grant are beginning to 
do his administration a tardy justice now that 
there isno more political capital to be made out 
of accusations of drunkenness and ‘‘ Grantism.” 
Gen. Grant entered upon his administration at 

a time when the diseases which threatened the 
body politic were the more dangerous that they 
were for the most part unrecognized. The 
South was nursing thoughts of wrath and the 
North thonghts of suspicion; the war moths 
had laid their eggs in our public service, but the 
grubs were not yet hatched out; we had a good 
cause of war against Great Britain, a con- 
siderable Irish population hot for making the 
most of it, and a school of ‘‘ statesmen” who 
thought that a foreign war was the best way of 
healing the wounds cased by a civil one; nearly 


a quarter of a generation of men had come upon’ 


the stage who knew no other form of money 


than paper currency, and who did not .know 
the difference between a paper mill and a mint. 

During the eight years of General Grant’s 
two administrations the wrath of the South 
und the suspicions of the North have so far 
abated that it is now seriously proposed to 
introduce some leading Southern statesmen 
into a Republican cabinet, a feat which no 
President could have accomplished eight yeurs 
ago; the political rights of the negro have not 
only been preserved but assured,—the election 
of 1876 will be the last one in which an attempt 
will be made to elect a President by ‘* bull- 
dozing”: our military President has fought a 
persistent battle against the moths, and if he 
has not succeeded in exterminating them he 
has at least exposed them, as they were never 
before exposed by any President in his own 
party ; by the simple process of patient waiting, 
au novelty in diplomacy, Great Britain and 
American Ireland have both been vanquished 
without a battle; and though we have not yet 
reached a specie basis we have reached, what is 
quite as important, an almost unanimous resolu- 
tion to re-establish it. In addition some less 
notable advances have been made: as by the 
codification of the laws of the United States; 
the opening of the mouth of the Mississippi ; 
and the establishment of the cardinal principle 
that Christians in treating with savages are to 
be Christians, not savages themselves. It should 
be added that while Gen. Grant has sometimes 
failed in details entrusted to not very wise sub- 
ordinates, he has *on more than one critical 
occasion saved the country from serious if not 
irreparable injury by his independence of 
opinion and his vigor of action. We doubt 
whether the editor of the “ Nation” or of the 
‘*Springtield Republican” could have shown a 
much better record under the circumstances. 

The new President begins his administration 
under very difficult conditions but with many 
good wishes. The whole country is relieved by 
the end of the long dispute, and will be impa- 
tient of any attempt straightway to provoke 
another. Mr. Hayes comes out of the cam- 
paign with a personally clean record. ‘The 
opposition journals are hard put to find fault. 
One of them indulges in very delicate humor 
by spelling the name of the President elect 
without capitals, thus: rutherford b. hayes; 
another, with a dignity that a Billingsgate scold 
might envy, uniformly calls him Returning 
Board Hayes. But without question his course 
so far has commended him to Independents as 
well as to Republicans. He has not sought the 
office ‘‘ with uncommon anxiety ”; he has bad no 
nephew to telegraph occasional instructions to the 
Governors of other States how to manipulate the 
elections ; he has shown commendable strength 
in refusing to enter into any bargains either in 
the proceedings for the nomination or in the 
subsequent prolonged struggle; with a dignity 
which augurs well for the future, he has waited 
quietly till the people had determined by the 
forms and methods of law whether he or Mr. 
Tilden should be President; and apparently he 
goes to Washington absolutely uncommitted to 
any man or clique, and with a purpose and a 
possibility of becoming the President of the 
whole country. | 

The work of the next four years will require 
in the performance the ablest statesmanship. 
The country has come with great unanimity 
to the threefold determination—to have peace 
founded on liberty, to have the oftice-holders 
the servants not the masters of the country, and | 
to have performances, not broken promises, for 
money. ‘l'o reunite North and South, to really 
establish a reformed civil service, and to reor- 
ganize the finances of the country on a basis of 
common honesty, is the work of the new ad- 
ministration; and this work is to be done 


with a small majority in the Senate, with a 


small minority in the House, with a promise of 
division in the  ,rtyapwith the certainty of 
division in the ranks of the opposition, but with 
the hope of an entirely new organization of par- 
ties to deal with the new issues. 

There is something in the reserved strength 
which President Hayes has displayed which re- 
minds one of William of Orange. It will -all 
be needed in the work that lies before him. The 
country will give a general response to his re- 
quest in his Columbus speech: ‘I trust that 
you will pray that I may have that divine 
assistance and guidance without which I can- 
not succeed, and with which I cannot fail.” 


ORTHODOX SKEPTICISM. 


F faith were taking things for granted skep- 

ticism would be a sacred duty. ‘The higher 
and more sacred the truth the more imperious 
the obligation of investigating the grounds on 
which it rests. No man has a right to assume 
the truth of his creed because it is a pleasant 
belief, or because his father held it before him, 
or because to doubt or to deny it is to disrupt 
social relations or to cast him loose from the 
moorings of old convictions and compel him to 
begin his life anew. Fidelity to one’s own in- 
terior convictions is the first law of intellectual 
honesty; whatever violates this law is infidelity. 
There is an infidel faith; and there is a faithful 
infidelity; and the latter has more of the spirit 
of Christ than the former. 

A certain man in Rome claims to be the in- 
carnate word of God; to speak by divine author- 
ity; to be a living fount of inspiration. We 
Protestants agree that no Roman Catholic has a 
right to take the truth of this claim for granted. 
He has no right to refuse to investigate its 
grounds because his father and grandfather and 
great-grandfather believed it; nor because to 
doubt or to deny will disturb pleasant social and 
religious relations; nor because he dreads the 
unknown sea of independent inquiry into which 
he will be launched by unbelief. Truth is 
truth; and it is not to be found by taking things 
for granted. 

The Bible claims to be the written word of 
God; to speak by divine authority; to be an 
abiding fount of inspiration, a widow’s cruse of 
oil from which not a single prophet but all the 
children of God may draw, and which never 
wastes or is exhausted. We believe this to be 
true : but belief in this truth is not to be attained 
by taking it for granted. Faith is not believing 
without evidence. The claim is so large, so 
comprehensive, so fundamental, belief in the 
claim so shapes and colors the whole religious 
life, the whole innermost character, that no man 
has a right to assume it and act upon it without 
inquiry. Still less has he a right to cast objur- 
gations on the man of more independent mold 
and more courageous faith who obeys Paul’s 
direction to prove all things, and in compliance 
with the spirit of Peter’s injunction asks a rea- 
son for the hope that is proffered to him. It is 
a fvolish father who chides his child for asking 
so muny questions. (iod does not so chide his 
children, 

It is true that frial is the best kind of investi- 
gation. He who by his use of the Bible attests 
in his own experience that it is inspiring rightly 
judges that it is inspired. But we are now con- 
cerned to muintain the right of investigation, 
not to point out the best method of conducting it. 

The Protestant churches have inherited not a 
little property of very doubtful value from the 
Roman Cathelic church. Among other heirlooms 
which we could well afford to dispense with is 
the notion that faith is taking things for granted. 
Though very common in the Protestant churches 
this is not the true Protestant notion of faith. 
Every treatise on the Evidences is a declaration 
of the right of the human mind to doubt. We 
are all free-religionists; we are all free-thinkers. 
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truth ; but this is no reason why we should be 
impatient with others who have not made the 
same progress, or who have even reached a dif- 
ferent conclusion. ‘To his own master every 
man standeth or falleth. 

The skepticism which we should condemn we 
condone; the skepticism which we might well 
condone we are vigorous to condemn. ‘The 
skepticism in the church is worse than that 
without;—the skepticism which believes yet re- 
fuses to believe, accepts yet rejects. ‘This is the 
kind of skepticism to which Mr. Moody must 
refer when he says, ** He that disbelieves the 
Bible makes God a liar.” If after such investi- 
gation as he can make the investigator dishe- 
lieves that the Bible is the word of God he does 
not make God a liar; if, until he has made an 
investigation, he does not believe that the Bible 
is the word of God, he does not make God a liar. 
He who believes that the Bible is God’s word, 
and does not believe what it tells him, is the 
insulting because the inconsistent skeptic. Le 
stoutly maintains the perpetual obhgation of the 
Fourth Commandment, and breaks it fifty-two 
duys in the year. He is aghast at the infidelity 
of the man who denies the divine authority of 
the Sermon on the Mount: but when be is 
smitten on the one cheek never thinks of turn- 
ing the other also. ‘The infidel skepticism 
which disowns the book and honors the precepts 
is more Christian than the orthodox skepticism 
which honors the beok and disowns the pre- 
cepts. This is to crown Christ apd then spit 
upon him; to put a reedy scepter in his hand 
only to smite him with it. 


DR. BUCKNILL ON DRUNKENNESS. 

| R. Bucknill contributes to the ** Contem- 

porary Review” an able paper on the na- 
ture of drunkenness, in which he administers a 
severe but in the main wholesome correction to 
that sentimental philosophy which so dilutes in- 
dignation for criminal self-indulgence with pity 
for the ** poor drunkard” that it deprives the 
best corrective of intemperance, public opinion, 
of all its real power to correct. 

Dr. Bucknill devotes the better portion, both 
in quality and quantity, of his essay to a care- 
fully drawn discrimination between vice and 
disease. Disease consists wholly in some organic 
change, always conceivable and generally discov- 
erable by a good physician ; the causes are al- 
ways physical,—not always the primary cause, 
but always the final link in the chain of causes ; 
the remedies are mostly physical and invariably 
physiological, addressed to material conditions, 
and operative in the material realm; the suc- 
cessful result is a healthy condition of the body; 
finally, as a general rule, persons suffering from 
mental disease are unconscious of the fact, while 
vice is always and by necessity self-conscious ; 
‘‘disease may produce regret, only vice can pro- 
duce remorse.” 

Measured by these tests Dr. Bueknill con- 
demns very vigorously the theory that inebriety 
is a disease, and declares it to be a vice, a vice 
that is not a disease though it produces a per- 
fectly equipped Pandora’s box of them. The 
passion for drink is not physical, but moral ; 
‘*the man drinks because he likes it; he likes 
the taste of liquor, and still more the exhila- 
ration which follows, and even the narcosis 
which sueceeds;” and the remedies for drinking 
ure moral: **even the inebriate asylum is a 
moral remedy directed to change the character, 
ot to cure the disease ; for if cure only were 
uimed at, the drunkard would be dismissed in a 
few days, as soon as he could digest his food 
wud sleep o’ nights like sober folk.” 

There are two points in this paper which de- 
serve the serious consideration of all who are 
lnboring iu the temperance cause, The first is 


indulgent animal who, in all the earlier stages 
of his career, acts despite the condemnations 
of his own conscience, and throughout his career 
merits the condemnation of every oneelse. We 
may pity him, but it should be with the quality 
of pity which we bestow on any other criminal. 
Inebriety is not infrequently classed with other 
forms of mania, consisting of an irresistible 
and insane evil desire. But Dr. Bucknill justly 
discriminates between them. ‘True dipsomuania 
is **a passion for strong drink, not for its own 
sake or for the sensations which it produces. 
but for the gratification of a morbid impulse. 
As the kleptomaniac steals not for the sake of 
possessing anything he steals, and the homicidal 
maniac destroys life not for the purpose of 
making any person cease to live; so the dipso- 
maniac drinks, not because he likes drink or 
likes to get drunk, but because he has an uncon- 
trollable and morbid impulse to swallow intoxi- 
cating liquor.” Evidently if this definition is 
sound, and there is no reason to question it, 
true dipsomania is the rarest of diseases, 

The other point is that, drunkenness being a 
vice, the only true remedy is one that appeals to 
the moral nature. Dr. Buckmill hardly does jus- 
tice to the Inebriate Asvlums of this country in 
supposing that they ignore or deny this truth. 
The Inebriate Asylum is really an Inebriate Re- 
formatory. It is now the accepted postulate of all 
the best of these institutions—there is quackery 
in all trades, and we cannot speak for the 
quacks—that there is very little use in sending 
any inebriate to an asylum who does not come 
willingly, and very little use in his coming at 
all if he is not thoroughly in earnest in his de- 
sire for reformation. ‘To such a man a board- 
ing-house, where he has simple and nourishing 
food, where he is kept from the sight and smell 
of hquor, where his physical conditions are 
studied and ministered to by a competent phy- 
sician, and where there are more or less distinct 
Christian and social influences environing him, 
is a godsend, one of the ripest and best fruits of a 
Christian love broad enough and pitiful enough 
to open a door into the kingdom of heaven to 
the drunkard and to the harlot, whom the Mas- 
ter invited when He was upon earth. 


Mr. BeEcneR aT THE WeEst.—The Notes of 
Travel on page 207 give most vividly the impres- 
sions of a traveler, but cannot, for obvious rea- 
sons, convey an idea of the welcome which has 
everywhere greeted the writer. We hesitate to 
print, even with a thousand miles between us 
and our chief, the kindly words which reach us 
through a press which we have been told is hos- 
tile to him, and through private letters which, 
though they come from friendly hands, are none 
the less trustworthy. The St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis people gave Mr. Beecher churches to 
lecture in on Saturday and Monday, and an 
opera-house to preach in on Sunday, filling all 
three houses to their utmost capacity. Invita- 
tions were tendered him to address the students 
of the State University, to visit the State Legis- 
lature, and to meet the clergy of the two cities. 
All these he was able to accept, and his meeting 
with the clergy of all denominations, including 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Lu- 
therans, Methodists, and Presbyterians, is pri- 
vately described to us as having been excep- 
tionally delightful to all the participants. <A 
dispatch to the ** Tribune,” dated Cedar Rapids, 
March 2, says: 


At Austin, Minn., people came from all directions 
for a distance of seventy-five miles to be disappointed 
at last, not being able to gain even standing room. 
At Waterloo, lowa, orders with money accompanying 
them to the amount of over $500 were received from 
—~ towus, to be returned with the answer that 
not a seat could be had here. To-night Mr. Beecher 
is addressing two thousand people in a large buildin 
up for the occasion, an 
bave been turned away. 


hund | 


fought over by contestants who are rich enough 
to eneure a long battle, and angry enough 
to assure a hot one. The array of counsel in- 
cludes Jeremiah Black, Scott Lord, Chauncey M. 
Depew and David Dudley Field. It looks now as 
thougb next to his favorite son the greatest gain- 
ers by Mr. Vanderbilt's will would be the lawyers. 


—The New York *‘ Observer” is perplexed con- 
cerning the moral bearings of the action of the 
Church of the Puritans in Brooklyn. The ease is 
a very simple one. A church erects a building 
in good times and contracts a debt of $90,000. 
Owing to hard times, to the financial inability of 
one or two members on whon it has relied, and to 
the falling value of real estate, it finds itself wholly 
unable to meet the obligations thus incurred. It 
therefore calls its creditors together, turns over 
all its property to them, disbands, and the mem- 
bers go their several ways, some into one church, 
some into another. Is there anything question- 
able in this course ? Surely not. The debts were 
incurred on the credit of the church, and all the 
church has it gives up: what can it do more? If 
there is any individual responsibility it is not 
lessened by the surrender. No other churches 
being near enough to these worshipers, a few or 
many of them decide to begin anew, hire a hall 
and make ancther start. Isthisasin? Or does 
this new endeavor to organize for Christian work 
cast a backward shadow over the previous surren- 
der of the property of the church to its creditors ’ 
Churehes should indeed be serupulous to avoid 
the possibility of bankruptcy; but atruly bank- 
rupt ehurch can do no more than give all it has 
to pay its debts, and begin anew. 


—We extend our congratulations thus late to 
Hon. J. B. Grinnell on the occasion of his silver 
wedding. Better late than never. Such a life as 
his gives emphasis to the counsel, **Gio West, 
young man,” and the account of such a gather- 
ing of friends as came to bring him their greetings, 
and left them in such substantial form, makes one 
doubt whether Iowa has heard of the hard times. 


—Tuesday of last week was the seventieth 
birthday of the poet Longfellow, and from all 
over the world people sent him their kindest 
wishes. Americans do not generally know how 
world-wide bas been Mr. Longfellow’s influence. 
We cannot expect much more from a pen which 
has so long contributed to our pleasure, but we 
can at least make the closing years of his life hap- 
pier by letting him know that we appreciate the 
service be has rendered to Christianity and prog- 
ress throughout his long and honored literary 
career. 


—T hat clergyman's wife who bad so much trou- 
ble with her ‘babies in prayer time” touched a 
chord in many hearts by her pitiful tale of trouble, 
and we have received more advice for her than we 
could possibly publish. (One correspondent at- 
tests her sympathy by copying out in full an 
article by *‘ Uncle William™ from the * Illus- 
trated Christian Weekly,” on ‘** Frank Holman’s 
Family Worship,” which we cannot print, but 
which we heartily recommend to all who are per- 
plexed as thisclergyman’s wife was. The **Clergy- 
man’s Wife” protests against some of the counsel 
already published in oar columns and with a vigor 
quite characteristic. We give part of her letter, 
omitting part, not because it is not deserving of 
publication, but because our printer will only give 
us this half a column for it. 


—Principal Armstrong, of the Hampton Insti- 
tute, has caused to be printed a map of the Vir- 
ginias and Carolinas which indicates the work 
now being done by graduates of the institute. 
Scattered all over the States named are stars, each 
of which represents one or more of the 190 gradu- 
ates and students employed as teachers who are 
engaged in the work of instruction. It is esti- 
mated that there are at present some 6,000 pupils 
under the care of these teachers, and the number 
is increasing at the rate of 1,500 a year. Principal 
Armstrong has just returned from a tour of in 
spection and reports as one of the most encour 
aging results of his observations that almost 
everywhere the graduates have secured the re 
spect and good will of the better class of whites, 
and this without sacrificing their personal inde 
pendence. The influence of these graduates in 
counteracting the example of the lower order of 
pegro politicians cannot be overestimated, and 
we trust that no Southerner will misunderstand 
us when we say that herein is the promise of s 
greater victory thang our armies ever gained, 
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THE INAUGURATION CEREMONIESS 


HE day opened cold, sky overcast, wind keen. 
The crowd was less than on previous inaugura! 
oceasions. Not till Friday was it positively known 
who was to be the President; it was then too late 
for the country to rush to the capital. It is 
roughly estimated that from ten to twenty thou- 
sand people gathered about the portico of the 
capital to see President Hayes deliver his address. 
At eight o'clock in the morning Pennsylvania 
avenue began to fill up; at eleven o'clock it was 
thronged with an expectant crowd. Windows 
and balconies, which in good times yielded a 
rental of $815, were, however, in the market at 
lower prices. The decorations were elaborate 
but not profuse. 

The new and the retiring Presidents entered the 
procession, which was chiefly composed of local 
military about midway. They rode in an open 
earriage drawn by four handsome horses. Vice 
President Wheeler and Senator McCreery, of Ken- 
tucky, rode immediately behind. 

Meanwhile the people had gathered in great 
crowds in and about the Capitol, and the favored 
few had filled the Senate Chamber, where the 
new Senate was to organize and the Vice-President 
was to take the oath of office. This is the central 
point of attraction to such as are able to get 
tickets of admission. In the diplomatie gallery, 
surrendered for this occasion to ladies, was, 
for a few moments only, but for that few 
moments the observed of all observers, the Turk- 
ish minister in his full court costume, with 
jeweled cimitar and scarlet fez; on the floor below 
gathered, a little later, the foreign ministers and 
their suites in all the accustomed glitter and glory 
of black, blue, and green and gold. Most notable 
of all, except the President himself, was a lady 
who sat just outside the diplomatic gallery, a pleas- 
ant-faced motherly woman of medium height. 
with brown hair brushed in old fashion smooth- 
ly down on either side of her forehead: a black 
velvet hat trimmed with a single bunch of white 
flowers; a plain black silk dress; a white lace tie, 
camel’s-hair shawl, and light gloves; and with no 
jewels—none at least that were distinguishable 
across the Senate chamber. She held a little boy 
of six or eight years of age by her side. This was 
the new mistress of the White House; a simple, 
earnest, Christian woman; one who, whatever 
share of criticism, just or unjust, may fall to her 
husband's lot, is sure to be popular in Washing- 
ton society, and honored throughout, the nation. 

The organization of the Senate was interrupted 
by an objection to swearing in three or four dis- 
puted Senators, notably Mr.|Kellogg of Louisiana. 
The brief discussion was cut short by a sensible 
agreement to lay over all such cases*forJsubse. 
quent consideration. The oath of office was ad- 
ministered to Vice-President Wheeler. whose 
speech of a dozen sentences was as sensible 
as it was brief. Then the Presidential pro- 
cession formed and marched through the cor- 
ridors of the Capitol to the east front, where the 
inaugural was to be delivered; the crowd, as soon 
as it could get released from the galleries, followed 
in hot haste, eager to see and hear. 

There was little to see except a great, quiet, 
undemonstrative crowd; small military display; 
uniforms lost in the dense black of the plainly- 
dressed civilians. Pressing through the crowd 
inside, Grant and Hayes, and Chief Justice Waite 
and Associate Justice Swayne reached the plat- 
form; the simple oath was taken: ‘I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the office of 
the President of the United States, and will to 
the best of my ability protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States:” the President 
stooped over and reverently kissed the Bible: 
and then taking from his overcoat pocket 
& manuscript read the inaugural address. 
His presence is commanding: his face fine. strong- 
er by far than his published portraits indicate: 
his voice clear, strong and sympathetic, and 
reached at least five thousand people, spite of the 
wind that bore his words away. And they liked 
it; at least they cheered as though they did. 

The one humiliating feature of the day was the 
strange absence from the ceremonies of Justices 
Clifford and Field. It would be a pleasant de- 
lusion to believe this accidental. Pouting parti- 
sanship could make no more ill-mannered exhi- 
bition of itself than this 
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THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 
SECOND PAPER. 
THE ORIGIN OF LIFE AND ORGANISM. 
By Rev. L. T. Townsenpn, D.D). 


I be a former paper attention was called to thie 
present extreme position of skepticism. With- 
out passing beyond the curious deductions of evo- 
lutionists, and without stopping to inquire as to 
the origin of the * fire-mist” or the ‘‘star-stuff” of 
the stellar universe, we pass to consider in this 
article a matter of more special interest,—that 
relating to and explaining the origin of the vege- 
table and animal ** life-stuff” of our globe. 

In 1871 we listened to the address of Sir William 
Thomson, in Edinburgh, before the British Asso- 
ciAtion, and confess that we shared with many 
others the wonder whether the learned man was 
really sober or merely perpetrating a joke. The 
following are his words bearing upon the thought 
before us: 

“ When a volcanic island springs up from the sea, and after 
a few years is found clothed with vegetation, we do not hes- 
itate to assume that seed has been wafted to it through the 
air, or floated to it onrafts. Is it not possible, and if possible, 
is it not probable, that the beginning of vegetable life on the 
earth is to be similarly explained 7 Hence, and be- 
eanuse we all confidently believe that there are at present, 
and have been from time immemorial, many worlds of life 
besides our own, we must regardit as probable in the highest 
deyvree that there are countless seed-bearing meteoric stones 
moving about through space. If at the present instant no 
lite existed upon the earth, one such stone falling upon it 
might, by what we blindly call natural causes, lead to its be- 
coming covered with vegetation.” 

We sincerely hope this was not meant fora joke, 
for a few such will be in danger of bringing the 
whole matter of science into disrepute. In point 
of fact there is every reason for supposing that Sir 
William saw no other way out of certain scientitic 
difficulties, and therefore took this bold step ; 
showing what daring makeshifts scientists will 
venture upon, and likewise illustrating the great 
need of supplementing scientific with a generous 
logical and philosophical culture. 

The difficulty was this: Sir William saw that 
fire-stuff and life-stuff could not have eternally 
co-existed on this planet; he was not prepared to 
adopt the fortuitous combination theory which 
claims that chance arrangements provided life- 
stuff when the earth had sufficiently cooled, ana 
he had rejected the theory of spontaneous gener- 
ation resulting from either confluence, crystalliza- 
tion, or fermentation. If, therefore, life-germs 
are not eternally native to this planet, or if they 
have not risen from chance movements and com- 
binations, or if they are not the result of sponta- 
neous generation, then there remain but two 
other suppositions—God created them, or else 
some sky-raft aerolite, with lichen or moss, living 
seed or fiber upon it, navigated the mighty spaces, 
anchored upon this tenantless earth, and became 
the great ancestor of all existing forms of life and 
beauty. Oh. fragment of a smashed-up world, 
thou art greater than Columbus and the Pilgrim 
Fathers ! 

As would be expected, but few persons sympa- 
thize with this sky-lark theory, the larger propor- 
tion of skeptical scientists adopting a modified 
view of spontaneous generation with a basis of 
either provided germs, protoplasm, bioplasm, 
Bathybius, matter of life, or life-stuff, as the basis 
is variously termed. 

A word as to some of these terms will be in 
place. Protoplasm has been a favorite word of 
late, thongh a somewhat general term, being ap- 
plied to many different styles of matter, but 
chiefly is held to represent the primary or funda- 
mental form of life from which have sprung all 
terrestrial organisms. Bioplasm is a more definite 
term, representing a substance which has vested 
in it the power of changing by contact non-living 
matter into living matter. Bathybius, according 
to Huxley, Strauss and Hiickel, stands at the 
head of the development of life on our globe, and 
is the link between the non-living and the living. 
Huxley represents it as ‘‘a sheet of living matter 
enveloping the whole earth beneath the seas.” 
Mr. Huxley is no doubt correctly represented as 
speaking of Bathybius in his New York lectures 
when saying that **if we traced back the animal 
and vegetable world we should find, preceding 
what now exists, animals and plants not identical 
with them but like them, only increasing their 
differences as we go back in time, and at the same 
time hecoming simpler and simpler, until finally 


we should arrire at the gelatinous mass which, so 
far as our present Anowledge goes, is the common 
foundation of all life. The tendency of science is 
to justify the speculation that that also could be 
traced further back, perhaps to the general nebu- 
lous condition of matter.” 

Now, as to the entire hypothesis based upon 
Bathybius all candid men will agree with Rev. 
Joseph Cook that, ‘‘since no such gelatinous 
mass has ever been seen, the substitution of an 
inferential for an observed sheet of living slime 
enveloping the world is unscientific ;’ and per- 
haps with Professor St. George Mivart, who rep- 
resents Bathybius as merely ‘‘a sea-mare’s nest :” 
especially must we concur in that judgment 
since the sheet of matter which in fact envelopes 
the whole earth beneath the seas is found to be 
simply sulphate of lime. , 

The indefiniteness that has attached itself to 
the word protoplasm leads us to set this term 
aside, especially as all that is represented by it is 
involved in bioplasin. 

But while in the presence of the wonderful 
phenomena which science now groups under the 
word bioplasm every thoughtful man will stand 
with uncovered head ; here is a mechanism which 
will compel the thinker to worship either it or 
its Maker. 

Under the closest serutiny of chemical and mi- 
croscopic analysis, bioplasm is a transparent and 
glue-like substance apparently structureless ; no 
difference has yet been discovered between bio- 
plasm, old or young, in plant or animal, in the 
lichen or the brain of a Newton. ‘* Bioplasim 
may eXist in masses less than one one-hundred 
thousandth of an inch, or as large as one two- 
hundredth of an inch in diameter; but as con- 
stituting the nuclei of fully formed cells is usually 
found in masses from one six-thousandth to one 
three-thousandth of an inch in diameter.” Some 
idea of the size represented by these figures may 
be had by remembering that a razor’s edge is sup- 
posed to be one-thousandth of an inch thick ; 
divide this edge by five or six and the quotient is 
the diameter of the nucleus represented. 

As a mass bioplasm is subdivided into living 
bioplasts or plastids,* which chemically differ 
searcely any from the mass; they are capable of 
a multiplicity of throbbing and rectilinear move- 
ments, are, rather dramatically, represented as 
‘*devouring and marching; they readily absorb 
matter such as is suitable for nutriment, and tu- 
stantaneously convert, by processes which human 
science can neither imitate nor comprehend, non- 
living into living matter. Bioplasts for the most 
part inhabit cells which they construct out of 
foreign matter brought within reach ; they usually 
form themselves into separate nuclei,” but each 
nucleus has the power of throwing out, by exten- 
sion or subdivision, new bioplasts. It is now gen- 
erally conceded that bioplasts must arise from 
existing living bioplasts, and that they constitute 
the only living matter in the world. It is also 
found that all organic tissues are made up of 
cells, but that the central portion of every cell is 
always a bioplast, the cell being the laboratory in 
which the bioplast works his inimitable transmuta- 
tion. Bioplasts are minute and numerous. There 
is no space in any organic structure of one five- 
hundredth of an inch square without at least one 
bioplast. One-fifth of the bulk of all living bodies 
is made up of bioplasts ; the remaining four-fifths 
being what is termed ‘*formed matter” or tis- 
sue.’ It is claimed by Heinrich Frey that bio 
plasts are endowed with sensation. When bio. 
plasts die they are resolved into fibrine, albumen, 
fatty matter and salts, causing the stiffness of the 
corpse. (nce dead, bioplasts can no more be re- 
suscitated than€ean a man who is thrice three 
days dead. Cut off the hand from the body, 
quickly the bioplasts in the severed part die: one 
could create a world as easily as to revive one ol 
those bioplasts. Vartly sever the hand ; the liv- 
ing bioplasts on either side the bruise or cut will 
commence to restore and reconstruct the mutilat- 
ed member, but seemingly out of respect for those 
of their number who perished under the blow 
they leave in the perpetual scar monuments of 
the millions of their slain. 

Perhaps we can no better illustrate the wonder- 
fnl manipulations of these skillful bioplasts than 


* A term used by Hiickel; the word used by Heinrich Frey 
ie protoplasma, 
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by watching their work whilst constructing the 
human body. In some instances they are of op- 
posite sexes. The embryonic child is, perhaps, 
the union, or results from the union of two or 
more bioplasts of opposite sexes; from the instant 
of that union begins the development of the un- 
These united bioplasts give origin to 
bioplast 


born babe. 
others, and these to still others. 
seems to boil bioplasts from its center.” They 
receive into their cells nutriment; they instantly 
convert non-living into living matter, next trans- 
muting that matter into an organisin. Bioplasts 
never change their occupations, always conduct- 
ing themselves upon the strictest principles of 
division of labor. Some are at work building 
museular tissue; others are constructing bone; 
others are manufacturing nerves; others still are 
constructing arteries, and sinews, and eyes, and 
ears; itis a wonderful community of artisans and 
urtists. You have been among the Swiss watch- 
makers that live about Geneva; one makes and 
brings in a wheel, another a pivot, others still 
make and bring in hands, springs, cases, faces; 
the result is a watch, a production which is always 
used as the symbol of skill, intelligence, and fore- 
east. What then of this bioplast community’ 
They transmute non-living into living matter, 
and then into tissue, which no chemist on 
earth can do; while each group is making its 
nerves, or its muscles, its bones, or its skin, and 
“o on to every part of the human body, they are 
separately doing what is immeasurably beyond the 
skill of any laboratory on earth. When com- 
mencing their work you cannot tell what will be 
the product, for seemingly with the same begin- 
nings, and actually with materials often chemi- 
cally the same, one community of bioplasts will 
construct a lily, another an oak; here they make 
a gnat, there an eagle; here a mouse, there an el- 
ephant. The greatest harmony prevails in their 
communities; they work together and build to- 
vether; they build in strict mutual proportions 
and relations; they build in strictest co-ordination 
of parts, with constant reference of means to 
ends, thus rigidly obeying the two great laws of 
all organic beings: unity of type, and adaptation 
to the conditions of existence; their work is in si- 
lence, **so that there is neither hammer nor axe, 
nor any tool of iron heard in the house while it is 
building,” and when this structure, which dis- 
closes skill, intelligence, and forecast, as nothing 
else on earth discloses them, is perfectly fashioned, 
then the child is born; on through babyhood, 
childhood, youth, and middle life, these indefat- 
igable workers continue to build, painting the 
rose on the cheek, giving the sparkle to the eye, 
and constructing a brain laboratory in which are 
evolved all the dreams of fancy, all the conceits 
of poets, and all the thunders of oratory heard in 
the world. Oh, Bioplasts, ye are gods—or there is 
a Giod back of you! 


ST. PATRICK. 
By Rev. Exocn Ponp, D.D. 

VHERE is, perhaps, no distinguished individual 

of the ancient church of whom modern 
(‘hristians know so little, and of whom their views 
ure so commonly erroneous, as St. Patrick. We 
hear it said that he drove the snakes and toads 
out of Ireland, and performed other feats equally 
marvelous and ridiculous ; and this is about all 
we profess to know of him. We see our Roman 
Catholie friends celebrating his saint’s day with 
revelry and song and lavishing upon him their 
laudations, and we think of him as pre-eminently 
a good Catholic—an obedient servant of the Pope 
of Rome—whereas he was hever a Romanist in 
any sense. He has nothing to say anywhere of 
the Bishop of Rome, and never acknowledged the 
slightest subjection to him. The reason why our 
views of St. Patrick are so erroneous is that we 
hear of him only through the legends of Roman 
Catholic writers—their Acta Sanctorum—written 
hundreds of years after his death, and filled up 
with marvels and miracles in place of trustworthy 
facts, 

Nearly all that we know of St. Patrick is de- 
rived from his own writings, and he wrote but 
little. He has left only two well authenticated 
pieces : his ‘‘ Confession,” and his ** Epistle to 
Caracticus.” Others have been ascribed to him, 
but they are spurious. His ‘‘ Confession” is, to 


| come extent, an autobiography, for it narrates 


his birth, his captivity, his conversion, his call to 
preach in Ireland, and his trials and labors there; 
and this is nearly all that we know of him. 

St. Patrick was born somewhere in Britain 
about the year 387. He was of Roman descent, 
and had a Roman name given him—Patricius. 
The first sixteen years of his life he spent with bis 
parents ; and as his father and grandfather were 
not only Christians but officers in the old British 
Church it is pretty certain that he was religiously 
educated. He was made acquainted with the 
great truths and facts of the Gospel, though they 
seem not to have exerted a saving power on his 
heart. 

In the barbarous times of which we speak it was 
not uncommon for freebooters to cross the narrow 
sea between England and Ireland, one way and 
the other, plunder the inhabitants, and carry some 
of them into captivity. In one of these maraud- 
ing expeditions young Patrick was taken eaptive, 
carried into Ireland and sold as a slave. His mas- 
ter’s name was Milcho. He lived in a part of 
what is now the county of Antrim, and his busi- 
ness was to keep his master’ssheep. His situation 
was favorable to retlection, and he remained in it 
six years. And here it was that he began to think 
on his ways, and to turn his feet unto God's testi- 
monies. It was here that he became a child of 
God. The story of his conversion must be given 
in his own words: ‘* My constant employment was 
to feed the flocks. I was frequent in prayer. The 
love and the fear of God moré and more inflamed 
my heart. My faith and fervor were increased so 
that I prayed a hundred times by day, and as 
many times by night. I arose before day to my 
prayers, in the snow, the frost, and the rain, and 
received no damage. Nor was I affected with 
dullness or drowsiness, for the Spirit of the 
Lord was hot within me.” 

At the close of his sixth year Patrick obtained 
his liberty; but how, we are not informed. A 
little before his release he dreamed that he was to 
return to his parents, and that on the sea-shore 
he would find a vessel ready to take him over. 
When he came to the shore he found the vessel, 
but the captain refused to take him. Ile departed 
and began to pray ; but before he had gone far a 
sailor followed him and offered him a passage. 
After a voyage of three days they reached Brit- 
ain, but their land journey took them twenty- 
eight days. In this time their provisions failed, 
and the captain appealed to Patrick, as a Chris- 
tian, that he would pray to God for food. He 
did so, and on that same day they found in the 
woods a herd of swine, and on the next day some 
wild honey. At length Patrick reached his par- 
ents, who joyfully received him, and besought 
him never to leave them again. 

Patrick was now at home, anew man spiritually, 
filled with the love of (iod, and burning with a 
desire to advance His kingdom ; and here he re- 
mained about twenty years. How he employed 
these years, and through what changes and trials 
he was called to pass, he has uot informed us. 
Without doubt he was much engaged in the study 
of the Scriptures, and in preparing himself for 
usefulness in the church. It can hardly be doubt- 
ed that during this interval he was ordained to 
the work of the ministry; but where ordained, 
and by whom, we do not know. It is not likely 
that he accepted a pastoral charge. 

Near the close of his residence with his parents 
Patrick had a dream which made a great impres- 
sion upon him, and which he ever afterwards 
considered as a call from God to return to Ireland 
and attempt the conversion of that heathen peo- 
ple. ‘*I saw in my dream a man coming to me 
from Ireland, bringing with him a great number 
of letters. He gave me one of them to read; and 
while I was reading it I heard the voice of the in. 
habitants crying to me and saying, ‘We entreat 
thee, holy young man, to come over and walk 
with us.’ I was distressed in my heart and could 
read no further. Then | awoke.” 

Like the great apostle of the Gentiles, Patrick 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. He 
concluded at once that it was his duty to return 
to Ireland and perform a mission there. His 
parents and other friends tried to dissuade him 
from his purpose, but he was inflexible. ‘I left 
my parents and my country,” says he, ‘‘ and with 
tears and weeping displeased some who were 


older than myself ; bat God directing me I yield- 
ed to none of them, nor to what would have been 
grateful to myself. The Spirit of God had over- 
come all, so that 1 went to Ireland to the heathen, 
to preach to them the gospel.” 

Patrick was now forty-three vears of age. He 
selected a few pious associates to accompany him, 
and left his home and his country forever. The 
place in Ireland where he landed is supposed to 
be the present port of Wicklow. Druidism was 
the horrid form of idolatry then practiced in Ire- 
land, and wherever he turned he was met by its 
frightful institutions and practices. At first his 
efforts were apparently successful; but an opposi- 
tion soon arose, and he and his companions were 
obliged to flee to their boats. 

Patrick often speaks of the persecution he was 
ealled to endure in the early part of his ministry. 
‘‘Giod delivered me out of twelve perils in 
which my life was in danger, besides many snares 
which I am unable to describe. At one time they 
attempted to kill me, but my time had not yet 
come. They seized everything they found with 
us, and bound me with fetters ; but on the four- 
teenth day the Lord delivered me, and whatever 
they had taken from us they returned to us again.” 

The Government of Lreland at the time of Pat- 
rick’s mission, though one of the worst for the 
people, was rather favorable to the success of his 
labors. A numberof petty princes—independent 
of each other, and almost independent of the 
sovereign—governed the whole country; so that 
if rejected in one province he could fly to another 
and be secure. 

It is evidence of the unflinching courage of 
Patrick that he sometimes attended the great 
heathen festivals and proclaimed the gospel to 
the multitudes assembled. At an early period ‘of 
his mission we find him at the annual festival at 
Tara, where the king and the chieftains had come 
together to celebrate their heathen rites. He was 
brought before the king and his prinees to speak 
for his Divine Master and to plead his cause; and 
though not many were at the time converted the 
occasion was one of great importance. For there 
were present numbers from almost every part of 
Ireland, who on their return could tell of the 
wonderful things which they had heard at Tara. 

In journeying from Tara to Connaught Patrick 
went out of his way that he might address the 
multitudes assembled in a place called ‘** The Val 
ley of Slaughter,” which was a taunt of super- 
stition and eruelty on the plain of Leitrim. 
There stood the grim idol called ‘‘ The head of 
the Sun’—a monstrous hewed stone, capped with 
gold. This was the Moloch of the West, before 
which human sacrifices were immolated. In this 
dreadful place Patrick lifted up his voice for 
Christ, and for the first time proclaimed to the 
terror-stricken thousands the tender mercies of 
the true God. We have no details of the meet- 
ing, but we may judge of it from its results. Ina 
few years this horrid idol was removed and in 
place of it was erected a Christian church. 

From Leitrim Patrick passed into the North of 
Ireland, and wherever he went the éffects of the 
great meeting at Tara were visible. Through the 
information which had gone ont from it his way 
was prepared before him. His mission was un- 
derstood, and thousands tlocked to welcome him 
and to hear his message. No one ventured to 
oppose him, for the uprising of the masses was so 
general that all resistance was useless. 

We have no consecutive account of the move- 
ments of Patrick, and cannot tell how long he 
remained in different places. While in the North, 
where he had been so much busied and honored, 
he turned aside with his company and went up 
into a mountain, called, from this circumstance, 
Patrick’s Mountain. Here, like his Divine Mas- 
ter, he spent some time in seclusion, devotion and 
rest. While here he visited the place of his for- 
mer captivity. He saw not his old master, but 
he saw the place where he had fed his flocks and 
where he had given himself to God. 

In one of his visits to the North he met a vast 
number of people assembled for the purpose of 
electing a new chief. Patrick improved the op- 
portunity in preaching the gospel for several suc- 
cessive days. It was an occasion of great interest. 
Thousands are said to have been converted, and 
great numbers were baptized. 

Froin this time the Apostle of Ireland seems to 
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have enjoyed almost uninterrupted success. The 
Lord had given him such favor with the people 
that they were willing to give, not only them- 
selves, but their service and substance to further 
the cause of Christ. From this time he seems to 
have passed through the island, from place to 
place, establishing schools and churches, and dif- 
fusing the knowledge of salvation to multitudes 
who had long been in the valley and shadow of 
spiritual death. 

Patrick's last days were spent at or near Ar- 
magh. Here he commenced his mission, and 
here, after a service of some thirty-four years, he 
closed it. He died March 17th, A. D. 465, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. Some years be- 
fore his death he wrote bis Confession, to which | 
have continually referred in the foregoing sketch. 
Of his Letter to Caracticus, a Scottish chieftain 
and robber, the following was the oceasion: Car- 
acticus had made a descent upon Ireland, and 
carried off and sold to the Picts a number of the 
converts whom Patrick had baptized. The mis- 
sionary despatched a message after him, requiring 
that he should instantly release those captives 
and return them to their homes. The demand 
was treated with contempt; whereupon Patrick 
issued the following rescript: ‘*'To all who fear 
God: those murderers and robbers are excom- 
municated, and separated from Christ. The 
faithful, therefore, will not eat or drink with 
them nor receive their offerings until they shall 
have liberated those faithful servants and hand- 
maidens of Christ.” He requested that this paper 
might be read to the people and to the soldiers of 
Caracticus, that they might heed it and turn to 
the Lord. 

I have said that Patrick was in no sense a Ro- 
man Catholic. His form of Christianity, like that 
of the old British Church, was from Asia and not 
from Rome. He makes no mention of the Bishop 
of Rome or of any of the peculiarities of Romish 
worship. He has nothing to say of pilgrimages or 
relics, of praying to the saints or to the Virgin 
Mary. He never applies the prefix ‘* Saint” to 
any one, not even to the apostles or to the four 
evangelists. 

We have seen already that the successes of Pat- 
rick’s ministry in Ireland were very great. One 
authority tells us that he ordained three hundred 
and sixty bishops, and no one makes the number 
less than three hundred and fifty. Of course 
these were not diocesan bishops, but plain native 
pastors and evangelists, such as he had trained up 
and stationed in different parts of his rude and 
extended field. 

Nor were Patrick and his suecessors neglect- 
ful of the cause of learning. Wherever they 
could collect a congregation they founded a 
school in connection with it. In their beginning 
these were common schools, resorted to by all 
classes, but at a later period many of them as- 
sumed a higher character, and sent out ministers 
and missionaries for the churches. 

For the first three hundred years after the death 
of Patrick secluded Ireland seems to have enjoyed 
general peace and prosperity. Her schools were 
increased in number and improved in character; 
her pastors were laboring faithfully at home, and 
her missionaries were toiling in other lands. That 
noble class of missionaries called Culdees were of 
Irish origin. It was in these first centuries after 
Patrick that Ireland was deservedly called *‘ an 
Island of Saints.” 

The first enemies that invaded and des lated 
her were the Danes and northern pirates. The 
incursions of these freebooters continued some 
three hundred years, from the eighth century to 
the eleventh. ‘These were followed by intruders 
and meddlers of another description. I mean the 
Romanists. Near the beginning of the eleventh 
century the Popes of Rome commenced their en- 
deavors in good earnest to fasten Romanism upon 
Ireland. They sent over their legates, one after 
another, who did all in their power to reconcile 
the Irish clergy and people to the religion of 
Rome. But it was a long struggle, and could not 
be terminated without the aid of the civil power. 
It was about the middle of the twelfth century 
that Pope Adrian IV. commissioned Henry II. of 
England to invade Ireland and take possession of 
it in the name of the Lord, *‘Go, enter that 
island, and execute whatever thou shalt think 
conducive to the honor of God, saving the rights 


of the church,” ete. Henry did enter, and after 
along and severe conflict with a brave and inde- 
pendent people succeeded in fastening upon them 
the Popish hierarchy and English rule. 


NEW LIGHT IN THE EAST. 


N every atteinpt to solve the Eastern question 
the Turks are an uncertain quantity. They 
ean outwit and defy Europe, but cannot master 
or control themselves. If I should venture upon 
prophecies or speculations touching the future of 
Turkey, the whole condition of affairs at Constan- 
tinople might change before this letter could reach 
you; hence I will restrict myself to indicating 
facts which may serve to shape opinions or confirm 
beliefs. 

First of all we must give Turkey the credit of 
having done upon paper certain things which if 
any other nation had done them would have 
ealled forth our applause and congratulations; 
and which if they shall show signs of truth and 
vitality in action will deserve the enthusiastic 
support of the friends of civil and religious liberty. 
In the face of the combined pressure of the powers 
of Europe, Turkey has asserted her independence 
and integrityas a nation. This is a sort of pluck, 
a sign of life, that Americans would spontaneously 
applaud in any other people. 

The Turkish government has declared all its 
subjects equal as citizens before the law. By one 
stroke of the pen it has erased differences of name, 
distinctions of race and proclaimed all to be alike 
Osmanlis, This equality of citizenship, irrespect- 
ive of race or color, we have secured to Irish, 
Germans, Negroes, but we still shrink from apply- 
ing it to Chinese and Indians. If Turkey shall 
earry this declaration into practice without 
reservation or partiality, she will stand with the 
foremost nations of the world in the practice of 
justice and equality. 

Turkey bas proclaimed a Constitution re-organ- 
izing the government upon the basis of popular 
institutions grouped around a hereditary mon- 
archy. In form, at least, this would make her 
government as popular and liberal as that of 
Prussia or Austria, while in Russia men are im- 
prisoned, flogged, banished, for demanding like 
popular restraints upon the absolutism of the 
Czar. 

While retaining a State-religion Turkey pro- 
claims the absolute freedom of religion and 
worship. In this she is in advance of Austria, 
and puts Russia to shame. 

Here are four items—national independence, 
legal equality, constitutional government, relig- 
ious liberty—which in ordinary circumstances 
would raise in America a universal huzza for 
Freedom and Progress. Yet we are in no mood 
to be jubilant just now. We distrust Turkey, and 
with reason. She has made promises again and 
again only to break faith with her subjects and 
with the civilized world. We can take absolutely 
nothing in faith from Turkey. We must see the 
thing done before we can accept the declaration. 
But at the same time we must be careful not to 
hinder the fulfillment of these glorious promises 
by officious meddling or excessive distrust. The 
Constitution is itself an act of homage to the 
civilized world, and a desperate effort at self- 
preservation by volunteering reforms that were 
likely to be extorted by foreign intervention. 
Turkey has already made a beginning toward the 
new order of things, in seeking peace with Servia 
and Montenegro, in nominating men of approved 
character to rule in the disturbed districts, and in 
opening to her Christian subjects the door to 
military and civil service. If these measures 
shall be carried out in good faith what pretext 
for intervention will remain ? 

Unfortunately the Powers have lost much in 
moral force and supervision by the childisb act of 
withdrawing their ambassadors from the Porte. 
France being pretty much aside, Germany and 
England, as the Powers least open to the suspicion 
of selfish designs, should have said to the Porte: 
‘Go forward with your Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Weshall stay here to watch the interests 
of justice and humanity. If we see you honestly 
intent on doing right, we shall defend you against 
all assailants. But on the first sign of deception 
toward us, the first act of injustice toward your 
non-Mussulman subjects, we shall take the reins 


and hold you in our power to be disposed of 
according to the necessities of justice and human- 
ity.” That were indeed much to hope for; but 
such a position would have made sure the great 
reformation which is now but a promise upon 
paper. 

The peace of Europe as involved in the Eastern 
Question is now threatened from two quarters— 
Russia, and the liberal party in the British Parlia- 
ment. Never was England more in need of states- 
manship than at this hour. If men distrust the 
moral nature of the Earl of Beaconsfield, they 
equally distrust the practical judgment of Mr. 
Gladstone. There is imminent danger that intem- 
perate speeches of the Liberal members in Parlia- 
ment will so exasperate Turkey and encourage 
Russia as to precipitate a war. As to Russia, the 
past six months have pretty thoroughly exposed 
her policy. If at this juncture she should attack 
Turkey the public sentiment of Europe would be 
strongly against her. In Germany the wish is 
general that in a war with Turkey Russia might 
be soundly beaten. I havea profound conviction 
that such a humiliation of Russia would be a 
guarantee of the peace of Europe for the 
remainder of this century. 

But why should not the United States now 
come forward asa mediator? We have done more 
than any nation for the intellectual and material 
advancement of Turkey. Here is a grand oppor- 
tunity for our good offices on behalf of peace and 
man. Perhaps the incoming Administration will 
restore to the Department of State the dignity, 
strength, and spirit of Daniel Webster. 

BERLINER. 


BLUE GLASS. 
By K. N. 

T is now several years since General Pleason- 

ton (the printer will please spell it with an 0), 
of Philadelphia, first published some of the results 
of his observations regarding the effect of blue 
light upon animal and vegetable organisms. The 
statements then made were almost the same as 
those which fill the papers to-day, but the time 
for a popular demonstration had not yet come; 
and although a full statement in book form was 
then issued by Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger, of Philadelphia (not Scribner, as was erro- 
neously stated inthe Christian Union a few weeks 
since), the theory did not take, and only a few 
extra panes of blue glass were sold. 

The present sensation was started in a Chicago 
paper by the publication of a correspondent’s let- 
ter reporting an interview with General Pleason- 
ton. This was copied in the New York papers, 
the ‘‘Evening Mail” taking the lead ; and it would 
seem that the public was unconsciously yearning 
for blue glass, for no sooner had the word appeared 
in print than it became evident that people woke 
up to the fact that blue glass was precisely what 
they wanted, and that there was to be a *‘ corner” 
in the market such as nothing short of an earth- 
quake could have occasioned. The supply on 
hand was promptly exhausted. The ocean cables 
set European works to running day and night, and 
home factories have experienced a revival of in- 
dustry that strains their producing capacities to 
the uttermost. 

Now, what does it allamount to? The people 
who have blue glass to sell of course represent 
one extreme. They are naturally inclined to per- 
mit the public to cure all its ills by basking in 
blue light at twenty-five cents the square inch, 
and the more the better. The ‘ Scientific Ameri- 
can” represents the other extreme, and does not 
hesitate to print ** The Blue Glass Deception” as 
a heading for its editorial condemnation of the 
whole matter. General Pleasonton occupies a 
middle ground, with a decided leaning, of course, 
toward the pros; and the exact truth is no doubt 
somewhere between him and the ‘Scientific 
American.” Let us see if we can get at it. 

That the direct rays of the sun are immensely 
powerful mechanically and chemically, no intel- 
ligent person will think of denying. Scientific 
observers have only begun to learn what the 
sun can do with its heat and light. Physicians 
and barbarian medicine-men alike recognize the 
benefits of the sun-bath, and there is no cultivator 
who does not know that a screen shutting off the 
sun’s rays directly affects the growth of any crop. 
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All the experiments that have been made have 
failed to disentangle the complexities of that 
which is popularly known as sunlight, but it is 
well established that those of the rays which pro- 
duce chemical effects are intercepted by glass 
which approximates to red in color, while the 
heat-rays are transmitted. (On the contrary, the 
heat-rays are intercepted by glass which approxi- 
mates to blue, while the chemical or aetinie rays 
pass it almost unchanged in quality. These char- 
acteristics of the rays and these effects of different 
colored glass will hardly be disputed by anyone; 
but when we go farther the authorities begin to 
differ, and we can only fall back upon experience 
and common sense. 

Nothing is more certain than that the same 
things affect different individuals differently and 
the same individuals differently at different times. 
In familiar phrase, ‘*‘ One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” and the same proverb applies to the 
lower orders of animal and vegetable life. If, then, 
the full direct rays of the sun have an admitted 
effect upon all these forms of life it is certainly 
premature to say that this light, variously modi- 
fied, will not, under certain or uncertain conditions, 
affect certain persons in a very marked degree. 
That the conditions and the individuals are infin- 
itely varied and at present unclassified is also cer- 
tain, but the writer hereof is not prepared to ad- 
mit that the curative properties claimed for blue 
light are all a delusion. Nor is it denied that the 
imagination may be a powerful agent in the 
alleged cures. ‘The more powerful it is the better 
may the results be, so long as the exciting agent 
is harmless. 

Before closing it should be said that General 
Pleasonton holds patents from the United States 
and Canada for the discovery which he claims to 
have made, although he does not in any way pro- 
hibit the use of glass according to his methods. 
The present excitement will die away as a matter 
of course, for it is not at all likely that blue-glass 
cures are quite so miraculous as the dealers say; 
but while the chemico-mechanical properties of 
light are so powerful, so complex, and so little 
known, it is at least premature to lay down any 
cast-iron conclusions regarding them. 

Whatever is the exact truth, the paragraphists 
have a fertile theme for their jokes and the glass 
dealers have reason to thank their stars. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
JANESVILLE, Wis., Feb. 20. 
4 BRILLIANT day! Was ever such a Febru- 
ary! One ought for the time and regular 
habits of the year to be up to his neck in snow, 
and the prairies should be swept with fierce winds. 
But the ground lies open to the plow as if it were 
May. Only under fences is there snow. Sitting 
by my window I had a caller; while reading I 
heard a faint and whispered “ Mister ! mister !” 
Looking forth, there sat an English sparrow on 
the railing of the porch, evidently wishing to ask 
after his Brooklyn relations, many of whom I had 
undoubtedly been feeding all winter. And so 
this foreigner has reached the prairies! Good- 
ness! what afime there will be speedily! They 
are immensely prolific—three and four broods a 
year,—pugnacious, and so able to hold their 
own, energetic and hardy; and now that they 
have reaclfed these interminable prairies, where 
grains are almost as plenty as grains of sand, what 
limit will there be to their increase ? 1 can imag- 
ine the cheerful glee of ten million sparrows at 
early morning or sundown, cheeping and chirrup- 
ing all together ! 

This Janesville is a fine town of, say, ten thou- 
sand busy people, who work and meditate on the 
banks of Rock River. Here is to be a large center 
of manufactures, apparently. The Court House 
affords a fine specimen of the exquisite cream 
color of the brick usually called ‘* Milwaukee 
brick.” But there are many deposits of this 
peculiar clay quite as fine as those in the vicinity 
of Milwaukee. There is also a straw-colored lime- 
stone, soft when first quarried and growing hard 
by exposure, which forms an admirable compan- 
ion and auxiliary of the cream-colored brick. I 
have never seen so pure and beautiful an effect as 
in the Court House above mentioned. Built ten 
years ago, it is as clean and pure as the day it was 
erected. Among the precious building materials 


of the walls of the New Jerusalem this exquisite 
brick is not mentioned, as it would have been if 
Jonn had seen it. 

Mapison.—A night rid», after leeture, by a pale 
moon, to the capital of the State. It to be 
the capital of any State, even of Wisconsin. It is 
a beautiful promontory rising up from amidst five 
charming lakes girted around it. It may be said 
to be a jewel surrounded by a necklace of lakes. 
Across these lakes, now frozen, were skimming 
many little iceboats, the perfection of weird trav- 
eling. Alas! | was obliged with wounded heart 
to decline an expedition planned for me, by the 
inexorable necessity of being fresh for the lecture. 
The State House, the State University, several 
business houses and many private dwellings would 
do credit to any city. Here lives our Norwegian 
genius, Ole Bull. His home leaves nothing to be 
desired in exterior beauty or delightsomeness with- 
in. The picture of Madison in summer must be 
rarely fine—for at a little distance it would form 
a picture. 

FEB. 21.—Another getting up at three o’eclock, 
tumbling into an omnibus, rumbling through the 
sleepy streets, piling into the cars—a smothering 
sleeping-car. Once in five times I ean get on with 
tolerable sleep in the sleepers; the other four are 
a jumble of sleeping, waking, rolling, jarring, 
grumbling, &e. There is always one man that 
snores. Then there are two or three commercial 
bummers who insist upon talking late at night 
and early in the morning. At stations the new- 
comers move about peering into your berth in 
search of their own. Then it is too hot, or too 
bright; besides the roar of the wheels, the jolting 
and jarring from stopping and starting. Now 
and then some engineer who neither fears God 
nor regards man plays at a gameof bumping. He 
will jerk you till every muscle seems ajar, but, 
seeing his mistake, he dashes back on you with a 
thump that sets you inatremor. And now and 
then he will run through a seale of chromatic 
jérks and bumps until you fairly braee yourself 
to keep in place. Wearied out, at length toward 
morning you fall into real sleep; and then comes 
the porter, rousing you up to breakfast, and day- 
light, and bedrabbled misery ! 

FEB. 22.—On the way to Winona. Ilere, then, 
is the Valley of the Upper Mississippi! There 
is a strange fascination in looking upon the bluffs 
and the valley of this famous river. I know not 
what it is that rises into the air, a kind of glamour, 
and throws over all things a charm like enchant- 
ment. The old Indians, the old explorers, the 
early American history—that is, early for a State 
but a little more than thirty years old!—form a 
hazy picture for the imagination. 

This whole region is full of New England men. 
The schools are good; churches flourishing, and 
the audiences are made up of as fine heads and 
faces as one need desire. On the whole, I am 
impressed with the superiority of the average 
audiences in the Northwest over even New En- 
gland audiences. And the best city assemblies in 
Boston, Philadelphia, or New York would find 
little in their favor as compared with the crowds 
which assemble in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 

H. W. B. 
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A SERMON ON BABY GOVERNMENT. 
By THE CLERGYMAN'S WIPE. 
‘yT HAVE just finished reading a letter addressed 
to me in the Christian Union. I ameast down 
but not destroyed. My little laugh over ** My 
Babies in Prayer Time” has brought down on my 
head such a thundering avalanche of earnestness 
that I am irresistibly reminded of a visit | had 
once from a foreign missionary. She came in a 
green veil and with a big carpet bag to address our 
Missionary Society, and of course dined with me. 
I took her into my own room to ‘‘ smooth her 
hair.” I had been at work on some lambrequins, 
and had left my step-ladder in a conspicuous 
place. So 1 apologized and said, laughingly, 
that I hated astep-ladder; it always reminded me 
of a gallows-tree. With that she turned upon me 
solemnly and asked, ** Did you ever see a gallows- 
tree?’ No, ma’am,” faltered, *‘—I never did; 
but I have seen pictures of them.” 
I fully agree with some of the theories advanced 
in the letter referred to. -I should place them on 
a par with Bible truth for age and excellence. 


—— 


sible. Their young energies should not be re- 

Now, my babies are happy, or their 
looks belie them. They have a great sunny nur- 
sery overflowing with pieture-books and toys, 
rocking-+horses, and even a big blackboard and a 
box of chalk. Here they romp and shout, till I 
thank the Lord for his gift of omission—that 
when he made me he left out any unnecessary 
nerves, 

[ fully accept, too, that rift in the clouds to the 


pressed. 


effect that my babies are not worse than other 


people's. Still l cannot accept to their full extent 
the other theories of government. My older little 
boy has learned, when he feels he cannot possibly 
exist without contradicting his elders, to say 
‘* Excoos me, but I hink it isn’t so.” With all due 
deference to age and experience, I must say, 
‘* Excoos me, but I hink” soft measures do not 
always suffice. 

My adviser says ‘‘I think sha// not should be 
forbidden even an entrance into the household. 
It is necessary only to say ‘I would rather you 
would not,’ or ‘I think it would be better not to 
ean but think with what terrible, 
crushing foree the ‘‘thou shalt not” of the ten 
commandments must fall for the first time on the 
ears of children brought up upon this ‘‘ I would 
rather you would not” theory. We really must 
have the deealogue softened down a little in the 
new version: ‘* Thus saith the Lord, I would rather 
you would not steal,” and ‘*I really do prefer you 
should not kill.” 

Now, there is a ‘‘shall” anda ‘‘shall not” at 
the foundation of all right living, and I do not 
believe these should be a/irays covered over even 
from the eyes of children. Ido believe it is just 
this lack of decided strokes from the home chisel 
that is creating in all society to-day such a good- 
natured indifference to the claims of right and 
wrong. 

‘Never, nerer mention whipping in connection 
with your dear little children.” I should never 
dare run in the teeth of such a double underscore 
as that were it not for the goodly company at my 
heels. When Solomon says, ‘*‘He that spareth 
his rod hateth his son,” it really does read as if he 
meant what he said. Perhaps he only referred to 
the long-nosed, stiff-necked little Jews of his own 
time, and was perfectly willing the generations of 
little Gentiles yet unborn should take their mor- 
als in homeopathic doses. But, to speak earnest- 
ly, upon what are we to found our ideas of family 
government if not upon God's dealings with us, 
his children ? And does not infinite love, disre- 
garded, resort in the end tothe rod? Sorry as I 
am to say it, I do believe that good old-fashioned 
spankings, prayerfully and lovingly administered, 
will hold their place as a last resort in the major- 
ity of well-regulated families till the millennium 
dawns. Then we shall be free to ‘‘ wipe our 
weeping eyes” and throw overboard that and all 
our cther means of grace. 


do 


PROTESTANT PoprEs.—Another thought is, that 
no one man or body of men, is necessary to the 
carrying out of God’s plan. A.great many people 
both in the laity and the clergy can’t understand 
this. A great many ministers get the idea into 
their heads that the Almighty has made them a 
kind of special manager of his affairs in their 
particular denomination, and on this assumption 
they begin to monopolize power, and their tones 
lose the quality of advisory and get the quality of 
despotic utterance. The Congregationalists have 
Had several of this class of men among them since 
Il came into the ministry. But it is up hill work 
to make the American people believe that you can 
possibly spell Brooklyn with four letters ;—and 
that if you could, you couldn't make them spell 
Rome. It is equally hard to make the Congrega- 
tionalists of the country believe that their denom- 
ination has been handed over by the Great Head 
of the Church to the control of a liitle clique of 
self-constituted magnates whose power has its 
head in the ‘* City of Churches” and its tail on 
Andover Hill, but they actually dreamed that 
such was the ease, and it took a good deal of a 
shock to start them out of their nightmare. It is 
a great thing to be a great man, but it is a greater 
thing not to know it,—or, at least, not to let other 
folks know that you know it. This last remark 


isn’t for the infant class.—{W. H. H. Murray in 


Children’s lives should be made as happy as pos- | the ‘‘ Giolden Rule,” 
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THE SPIRIT OF ELISHA. 
March 18: 2 Kings ii., 13-25. 

“They said, Tbe spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.”—2 

Kings ii., 15. 
SHOULD be inclined to suggest as an appro- 
priate golden text 1 Cor. xii., 4: ‘* There are 

diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” For in 
passing from tbe life of Elijah to that of Elisha 
we pass from the atmosphere of the Old Testa- 
went to that of the New Testament. Elijah is 
the Luther, Elisha the Melanecthon, of the Book 
of Kings. The difference shows itself in their 
very appearance. The one is a hairy man; the 
other apparently smooth-faced ; the one is a Bed- 
ouin, a wanderer, comipg out of his retreats unex- 
pectedly and as unexpectedly disappearing again, 
living the life of an ascetic, a preacher of right- 
eousness, but still more a denouncer of sin anda 
minister of the judgments rather than of the 
mercy of God. The other dwells in his own 
house, is received at court, is cousulted by the 
king, takes no active part in the revolution of 
Jebu which brings such condign punishment on 
the house of Ahab, and in nearly all his miracles 
manifests the mercy rather than the judgments 
of 

This contrast appears in Elisha’s first miracle. 

The mantle of Elijah which has fallen to bim 


becomes an instrument in his hands, and, partly 


to try bis own powers, in order to assure himself 
that his prayer to become the successor of his 
former master has been granted, and partly to 
assure the sons of the prophets of his appoint- 
ment, he uses it as Moses had long before used the 
rod; he smites the waters of the Jordan, they 
part before hiw and he passes over on dry ground 
to the vicinity of Jericho. This, however, is the 
last use be wakes of the mantle; henceforth he 
acts with an independence of faith, a reliance on 
Elijah’s God, not on Elijah himself. Convincea 
by this manifestation that the God of Elijah is 
with him, be is quite ready to answer to the call 
of the sons of the prophets when they, recogniz- 
ing his supremacy, apply to him for belp. 

About thir y-five minutes’ ride froin the present 
Village and castle in the immediate vicini'y of the 
ancient Jericho is a spring, Ain es Sullan, the 
waters of which spread over the plain and are 
said to be sweet and agreeable to the taste. This 
spring at the ume of Elisha was, for some reason, 
anpalatable. The water was naught and the 
ground barren. The value of a spring of water to 
a town in Palestine we can bardly realize in thir 
country, so bountifully supplied with springs and 
wells. The sons of the prophets brought their 
complaint to Elisha, without, however, presum- 
ing to ask foraremedy. He culled for salt in a 
new dish, cast of the salt in'o the spring, and 
‘the waters were healed unto this day, according 
to the word of Elisha.” 

The next event in bis life bas less of the spirit 
of the New Testament in it; but I am persuaded 
has been ordinarily read in a way to give a thor- 
ougbly wrong impression coucerning it. A parcel 
of ill-taught and ill-behaved children might well 
deserve a chastisement for insulting a prophet 
with harmless but insolent reviling ; but tha’ such 
an offense deserves death would bardly be main- 
tained by any one, were it not for a supposed 
necessity of defending what is in reality a misin 
terpretation of a very simple matter. The actual 
facts in the case were as follows. 

Bethel was the location of one of the schools of 
the prophets. It was also one of the cities where 
Jeroboam had set up the worship of the golden 
ealf. Here, therefore, the worship of the true 
God and the calf worship came in imwediate con- 
flict. It was a battle-ground. As Elisha was go- 
ing up to the city of Bethel a mob of roughs came 
out of the city to assail him. That it was a mob 
of considerable size is evident from the fact that 
out of them forty-two suffered from the bears 
which came out of the wouds to the defense of the 
prophet. Elisha was alone and apparently un- 
protected. Baldness was a reproacb among the 
Jews. The wob began their assault with taunt- 
ing Elisha. There is small reason to believe that 
they who had come out of the city for the express 
purpose of insulting and assaulting Elisha wouid 
have stopped with mere name-calling. The 


1 See this contrast fully carried out in Stanley's “Jewish 
History.” Vol. 2, pages 359-361. 

2 [t does not necessarily follow that Elisha was bald-headed. 
The term bald-hbead was one of great reproach among the 
Israelites, and is so still in parts of the East, where it is often 
applied to men who have ample heads of hair. 


prophet turned around and pronounced the curse 
of God uponthem. His lauguage is not reported ; 
but we may fairly assume. from what we know of 
his character, that it was not a personal curse for 
a personal insult, but an anathema fora gratui- 
tous and intentional insult offered by the adher- 
ents of the calf worship to Jehovah. Nor did the 
prophet pronounce any judgment upon his assail- 
auts: he left God in his own way to demonstrate 
his own power. The bears attacked and tore the 
ring-leaders and scattered the rest; that they act- 
ually destroyed even the forty-two is not asserted 
in the text though generally assumed by the com- 
mentators.' The result of this condign punish- 
ment of the mob is the best justification of the 
act: it established the prophet’s authority for- 
ever. His prophetic character was never again 
called in question save by the courtier who an- 
swered for bis contempt with his life. See 2 Kings 
vii., 1, 2, 17-20. 
LESSONS. 

Diversities of gifts; one spirit. In the contrast 
between Elijah and Elisha, see the same truth 
which is illustrated by the contrast between Christ 
and John the Baptist. Wisdom is justified of all 
her children. One man is no standard by which 
to judge his fellow or his successor. Matt. ii., 
16-19. 

God can carry on his work by his own instru- 
ments. No man is necessary to it. When an 
Elijah dies God is able to find even at the plow an 
Elisha to take his place. (rod is carrying on his 
own work. He Jays down one instrument and 
takes up another as he judges best. 

Elisha bonors Elijah not by mourning him but 
bv taking bis mantle and going on with his work. 
The best monument which love can rear to the 
memory of the departed is to go on with the good 
work which they have begun. 

In doing this Elisha makes no attewpt to imi- 
tute the methods of his predecessor. He works in 
hisown way. “Stirup the gift of God which is 
in thee.” 2 Tim. i., 6. 

Tbe miracles are also parables. In the healing 
of the spring we may certainly see an illustration 
of the Gospel. The world’s waters are naught; 
the church of Christ is a new dish ; Christians are 
the salt of the world, which, cast into the world, 
purifies and cleanses and makes sweet, 

In the punishment of the roughs of Bethel we 
may see an illustration of the judgments of God. 
He that rejects the Son of God is under the curse 
of God. See Matt. xxi., 33-45; Heb. vi., 4-7. 


1 The Hebrew term translated children in the text is one 
used elsewhere in the Old Testament to designate young 
men. Thus it is applied to Ishmael], Isaac, Shechem, Joseph, 
Gideon's son, Solomon, Gehazi, and others who were evi- 
dently of full awe. See Gen. xxi., 16: xxii. 12; xxxiv., 20; 
xxxvii., 2; Judges viii., 20; 1 Kings iit.. 7; 2 Kings iv., 12; ix. 
4: 1 Sam. xxx., 17: 1 Kings xx., 15; 2 Kings xix.,6. More- 
over, there is a change in the original between the language 
used in describing the “litf_le children”’ who came out against 
the prophet and those who were torn by the bears, which 
justifies us in believing that it was only the older ones and 
the ringleaders who were thus punished. Still further, it 
should be noticed that this wasa mob who “came out of the 
city’’ to meet the propbet and attack bim, certainly with in- 
sult, and presumably with something worse, if God had not 
interfered for his protection as well as tor the defense of 
his own name and the true religion. 


Hooks aud Authors. 
RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Whatever may be the fault of the author of this 
lively narrative, he cannot be accused of lack of 
frankness, Grown wen who willadmit the under- 
taking of such a trip as Captain Burnaby’s for the 
boyish reason that he was told he could not go 
are extremely rare; yet the courage, shrewdness, 
and endurance which were required at almost 
every stage of bis journey relieve the author of 
avy suspicion of childishness. Captain Burnaby 
was at Kbartoom in Central Africa, wondering 
where to go next, when his eyes fell upon a para- 
grapb in an Enylish paper, to the effect that the 
Russian Government had ordered that no for- 
eigner should be allowed to travel in Central 
Asia. He had at once determined to goto Kbiva, 
and he went. The magnitude of the journey and 
the natnral difficulties in the shape of deserts, 
extreme cold, imperfect traveling accommoda- 
tions, may be inferred from a single glance at the 
excellent map which accompanies the volume; 
but added to these troubles was Russian suspicion 
and double dealing. so that thetrip itself was a 
remarkable one. Many readers will find occasion 


1A Ride to Khiva. Travels and Adventures in Central 
Asia. By Fred. Burnaby, Captain Royal Horse Guards. 
With maps and an appendix. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


to wish the results had been commensurate with 
the endeavor, but whoever enjoys a rattling story 
by a man who does not entertain the slightest 
doubt of his own ability to tell it will find this 
book very entertaining. 

The Khan of Khiva, of whom the Russians 
have told dreadful stories, is thus described by 
the author: 

“ He is taller than the average of his subjects, being quite 
five feet ten in height, and is strongly built; his face is of a 
broad massive type, he has a low, square forehead, large, 
dark eyes,a short straight nose with dilated nostrils, and a 
coal black beard and moustache; while an enormous mouth, 
with irregular but white teeth, and a chin somewhat con- 
cealed by his beard, and not at all in character with the 
otherwise determined appearance of his face, must complete 
the picture. He did not look more than eight and twenty, 
and hasa pleasant, genial smile,anda merry twinklein his 
eye very unusual among Orientals; in fact, to me an expres- 
sion in Spanish would better describe bis face than any En- 
glish one Icanthink of. It is very simpdtica, and I must say 
I was greatly surprised, after all that has been written in 
Russian pewspapers about the crueities and other iniquities 
perpetrated by this Khivan potentate, to find the original 
such a cheery sort of fellow.” 

The Khan was not entirely destitute of oriental 
qualities however; his ignorance was of the most 
extreme order, and this fact, coupled with that of 
his actual native intelligence, must make even 
humane people wish that he may be often enough 
chastised by the Russians or some one else to put 
him upon his mettle and make him a patriotie 
ruler instead of a mere human sponge, with capa- 
city only for absorption. Like his neighbor, the 
Shah of Persia, he was unable to comprehend 
how Queen Victoria governed without occasion- 
ally cutting the throat of a cabinet minister. His 
capital has clean streets, however, which is more 
than any of his American critics can claim, and 
shade is provided at the public expense. 

A valuable feature of Capt. Burnaby’s book isa 
retrospect of Russo-Khivan affairs, and almost 
equally good is *‘The Russian Advance East- 
ward” in the appendix ; beyond these, the features 
of the book are in no way comparable for actual 
value with those of Mr. John Schuyler’s work. A 
Russian route-book which is reproduced is doubt- 
less exciting special interest in English military 
circles. For the rest, the author tells a breezy 
story, describes some of the peculiarities of the 
people and the country through which he passed, 
and impresses upon the reader's mind the picture of 
an active, brave, good-natured, irrepressible young 
Evglishman full of loyalty and self-confidence, 
but fonder of recording mere impressions than of 
observing carefully. He may have at least the 
cousolation of knowing that his book will be more 
widely read than it could be if it were better. 


THE LATE GOVERNOR GRIMES. 


As long as the great war of slavery against this 
nation, terminated by a glorious victory in behalf 
of our true national unity and life as based on 
the eternal principles of justice and liberty to all, 
shall command the study of this people and of 
mankind, so long will the lives of those men who 
led the nation on to that victory be regarded with 
a peculiar interest destined to increase through 
the ages. 

Among those illustrious men the subject of this 
memoir occupies an honorable place. In resist- 
ing the incursions of slavery before the war he 
was decided. As Governor of lowa he prepared 
one of our great northwestern States for the con- 
flict, and as a Senator of the United States he 
took a prominent place in the national councils 
through the war, and till the year 1869, 

Concerning the intensity of these efforts re- 
quired ip this fleld, Dr. Salter eloquently says: 

“The cares, anxieties and disquietudes of the years Mr. 
Grimes served in Congress proved too great a strain upon 
many of the public men of the period. Not a few have 
wasted away with premature decay. Not alone on the bat- 
tle field. a din ships of war, were the costly sacrifices made 
that saved the nation. This volume isa record of a valiant 
man worn out, bis health impaired, and nervous power para- 
lyzed by the watchings and debates and discussions through 
which the life and integrity of the republic were assured to 
future times.” 

Dr. Salter has performed his work well. In five 
chapters he gives a perspicuous outline of bis life 
and character. This is tollowed in each chapter 
by his correspondence with his family and with 
leading friends, among whom 8. P. Chase and W. 
P. Fessenden are pret winent. In these letters he 
state: freely his views of public affairs. Some of 
his most important messages and documents are 
also given in full. In this way we form a com- 
plete idea of the man as well in domestic as in 
political life. The study of his character in- 
creases our admiration of him as aman and as a 
statesman. His integrity and conscientiousness 


1 The Life of James W. Grimes, Governor of lowa, 1854-1858. 
By William Salter, New York. D. Appleton & Co, 
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were perfect. His insight into men and things 
was rapid, and yet accurate and comprehensive. 
His executive abilities were very great. He would 
have filled and honored avy position in the power 
of his countrymen to bestow, 

Speaking of the revolution effected in Iowa in 
his gubernatorial campaign, and of his subsequent 
administration, Rey. A. Turner, who thoroughly 
understood lowa, says: 

* From that day Iowa has stood in the front rank of liberty- 
Joviog and progressive States. And for all we have become, 
civilly, for all we bave done as a State to make the United 
States a blessing at home and au booor abroad, I look to Mr. 
Grimes as one of the first and principal instruments. Noth- 
ing less than bis beart and soul, bis resolute and far-seeing 
mind, with his powerful influence, could bave turned the 
tide, and brought lowa by the side of Massachusetts and 
Vermont.” 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

“The Geography of Palestine,” by H. 8. Os- 
born, LL.D., consists of a new descriptive geog- 
raphy, ageneral reference index to the geography 
of Palestine, and a critical classification of the 
entire geographical material of the Old and New 
Testaments. The completeness of the book must 
make it in its own special direction a work of un- 
usual value. (State University Press, Oxford, O. 
$1.50.) 

Mr. Lilly’s ‘‘ Characteristics from the Writings 
of John Henry Newman” will be interesting to 
the new friends made by that distinguished divine 
when he went over to the Church of Rome, but it 
is hardly general enough in its exhibit of New- 
man’s character and writings to satisfy the curi- 
ous reader. Thisis to be regretted, for Newman's 
mind is worthy of more than usual study, botb 
for purposes of stimulation and warning. (D. & 
J. Sadlier & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


**Snip and Whip and Some Other Boys” is one of 
those lively juvenile books which not only awuse 
boys without injuring them, but which also con- 
vey some healthy worals that are not made too 
unpalatable to be swallowed without suspicion. 
It is an excellent book for the home library, 
would not be out of place on Sunday-school 
shelves, and might be lent to writers of Sunday- 
school stories with a justifiable hope that it would 
have a beneficial effect upon a style which is 
lamentably inappropriate to its object. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, $1.25.) 

‘*Gospel Themes” consists of twenty-four ser- 
mons by the famous evangelist Finney ; they were 
reported, verbatim, by Prof. Cowles of Oberlin 
College, then condensed somewhat, after which 
the material was submitted to Mr. Finney him- 
self for approval. The sermons are selected from 
the whole number preached by the great revival 
ist during a period of sixteen years, and may 
therefore be supposed to embody Mr. Finney’s 
most prominent views and to present his strong- 
est statements. (EK. J. Goodrich, Oberiin, O. 
$1.50.) 


The ‘‘Christian Union Extras” consist thus far 
of “Our Chureh Work.” by Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., who has practically demonstrated 
his ability to conduct such work, and ** How to 
Study the Bible,” by Lymwan Abbott, author of 
Bible Dictionary,” ‘*The Teacher's Commen- 
tary” and other books o. kindred nature. The 
object of the publication of these extras is to pre- 
serve in more permanent form such short series of 
papers, upon special religious topics, as in the 
columns of secular or religious papers are likely 
to be lost or disconnected. (The * Christian 
Union;” fifteen cents each, or two for twenty-five 
ceuts.) 


** Madame,” by Frank Lee Benedict, is a sample 
of the work that cam be done by a pleasing writer 
when he attempts feats beyond his strength and 
misunderstands the nature of strength itself. The 
author bas plenty of companions in blundering, 
for the facility of young writers tor wistaking un- 
natural and erratic beinzs for strong characters is 
one of the most deplorable facts in the history of 
fiction. Mr. Benedict needs 'o go to good society 
for his characters, not that clique in which dress 
is supposed to constitute gentility ; and until he 
does so he will steadily lose some of the readers 
who were attracted by his first book, and have 
been repelled little by little by each of that book’s 
successors. (G. W. Carleton & Co., N. Y. $1.00.) 


The second volume of Martin's “ Life of the 
Prince Consort” is vastly wore interesting than 
the first by reason of the wore mature age of the 
subject and the greater activity which prevailed 
in European politics during the six years which 
the book covers. No closeness of adberence to 
his suject makes it possible for Mr. Martin to go 
over this period of time without writing a tolera- 
bly well-connected record of European politics, 


and this secondary result of the author's work 
makes the book of greater interest to American 
readers than whatever may be said of the Prince 
Consort. The great quantity of royal letters, not 
at all of the nature of State papers, which the 
author produces will delight the souls of the curi- 
ous and convince the romantic that kings and 
queens have the same sort of hearts as other peo- 
ple. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $2 per vol.) 


‘Majolica and Fayence” is the title of a smal! 
work into which is compressed quite a full out- 
line history of decorated pottery. Although no 
attempt is made to preseut pretty pictures, the 
work is quite fully illustrated by sketch?s of rep- 
resentative pieces of pottery, most of them in the 
Castellani collection, and it also gives fae similes 
of the trade-marks of nearly a buudred famous 
manufacturers and decorators. The work also 
contains quite a good essay on art, which may be 
read tor information in other special direetions of 
art; a series of propositions in ornament; some 
hinis on decorating pottery ; notes on the display 
of fayence at the Centennial Exhibition, and a 
mass of miscellaneous notes. The author, Mr. 
Ar: bur Beckwith, seems to have studied bis sub- 
ject with great care, and his book will prove a 
valuable manual to the collector who wishes to 
inake a systematic study of the subjeet. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York.) 


‘*Appleton’s Art Journal” for March contains 
as usual three full page engravings of the London 
edition; nawely, I. “Sunset, Sassex,” from a paint. 
ing, by G. Cole; IL. ** Weary,” from a painting by 
E Radford; III. ** An Artist,” from a painting by 
E. Meissonier. Landscape and two distinet schools 
of **‘ genre” are thus well represented. Cole is one 
of the best of the older English landscapists 
Radford, also an Englishman, stands bigh among 
the figure painters, and Meissonier, the French 
master is too well known to need introduction 
here. The engravings reproduce as well as can 
be done in black and white the different styles of 
the artists. The illustrated articles are ** Nor 
way,” “*The Scenery of the Pacific Railroad,” 
‘* Japanese Art,” *‘ Symbols of the Seasons,” ** The 
Centennial,” and *‘ Medicean Porcelain,” besides 
which there are several highly interesting papers 
on artistic subjects at bome and abroad. We 
commend the number as a good representative of 
this admirable publication. 


Mrs. Alexander is a novelist who would find hard 
work in trying to write a dull novel, but she has 
succeeded in making the ‘‘Heritage of Langdale” 
less interesting than any other book from her 
pen. It may bave occurred to the author, as it 
occasionally bas to some of her readers, that her 
heroes and heroines and their ways suggest the 
lively society of an earlier English day, and that 
this suggestion bas influenced her to write of the 
past instead of the present. A burried prepara- 
tion to write of earlier English society, however, 
has been disturbed just as the autbor bad gained 
some knowledge of the dress and material sur 
roundings of the people of the last century, and 
her scenes do not harmonize with the action of 
the story. This attempt ata change of local colo. 
is to be regretted, for that which careful students 
sometimes fail for years to comprehend is be- 
yond the grasp of a lady who turns out a bright 
novel every twelve-month. The ** Heritage ot 
Langdale” is the first of Mrs. Alexander's books 
in which we have found occasion to “skip” any- 
thing, but we are greatly mistaken if anyone will 
read its every page. (Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 
$1.25.) 

Were it not that the book is written entirely in 
French, we would commend Prof. Alvergnat’s 
‘* Grammaire Francaise Moderne” to the majority 
of xuthors of text-books asa model, and would also 
call attention to the autbor’s modesty as an exatu- 
ple worthy to be followed. Prof. Alvergnat de- 
nies having devised any special systew, and claim> 
only to have adapted the best features of leading 
text-books upon the F'rench language. But little 
examination of the author's pages is necessary to 
show that he has not despoiled American or 
Franco-American books to any great exten’, and 
this we hold to be of itself an indication of the 
book's excellence. The work is not for beginners 
but for students who bave mastered the rudiments 
of the language, and who wish to aequire an intelli. 
gent knowledge of the French tongue instead of 
merely learning enough to express their simplest 
wants on French soil. A capital feature of the 
work is the entire exclusion of English words—a 
feature which should always be made the test of 
earnestness both in teacher and pupil. We fear, 
however, that this very merit will retard the 


| progress of the book, for the generality of teachers 


of French are more willing than able. For the 
bigh school and academy Prof. Alvergnat’s book 
is without an equal, and the same may be said of 
it with regard to the requirements of the private 
student who has already acquired any knowledge 
of the language. (Clark & Maynard, N. Y.) 


LITERARY ITEMS. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. will publish ** Memoirs of P. P. 
Bliss."’ 

“The Man Who Was Not a Colonel,’ announced by 
Loring, is a title which everybody will understand. 

An edition of Bastiat’s “ Political Economy,” re- 
vised by Hon. David A. Wells, will be published by 
the Putnams. 

The English * Academy,” which pays particular 
attention to American literature, says that ‘* Mr. 
Aldrich is apparently an American poet.” 

John Burroughs, author of those delightful books, 
“Wake Robin” and Winter Sunshine,” has collected 
his later essays, under the title, “ Birds and Poets, 
with other Papers.” 

A “ Children’s Art Series” is to published by Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., the initial volume, “ All Around 
the Palette,”’ being by that able firm of artist and au- 
thor, Mr. and Mrs. Champney. 

The Boston Natural History Society is about to 
publish the results of recent geological investigations 
by the Rev. G. T. Wright, of Andover, covering a re- 
gion in the vicinity of that town which has heretofore 
received little attention from scientific observers. 

Rev. Dr. Blackwood, editor of the ‘‘ Complete Bible 
Cyclopedia,’ will publish in “Potter's American 
Monthly a series of papers entitled Architectural 
progress as seen in the religious edifices of the world.” 
The first paper appeared in the February number. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham is preparing a biography of 
the late Gerritt Smith, and will be grateful for any 
letters or other material which may help to make the 
work as complete as possible. Mr. Frothingham may 
be addressed at No. 50 West 56th street, New York. 

“The Library Table,’ a periodical devoted exclu- 
sively to book reviews and other bibliographic in- 
formation, is hereafter to be a weekly instead of a 
monthly. Mr. Porter P. Bliss is to be editor-in-chief. 
If the nature of the contents is to remain unchanged, 
the “Table” should increase in popularity, for a 
month is along time for readers to wait for critical 
opinions upon current literature. 

The Fnglish are to have “A Political Library for 
the People” at sixpence per volume, and by able 
writers. There are two insuperable obstacles to the 
success of such an enterprise in America: no one 
will believe that anything less than a heavy octavo 
can cover a political subject, and every one knows 
that the * comdemned literary feller,’ who alone can 
make a shapely book, knows nothing about politics. 


When we saw the announcement that Mr. Crocker 
was unable to go on with the “ Literary World” we 
concluded at once that the world had come to an end, 
for we hardly hoped that Mr. Crocker’s successor 
could be found. But we were mistaken. The pub- 
lication is to be continued by F. P. Hames & Co., Ed- 
ward Abbott being the “Co.” As in some other 
firms, notably that of Martin Chuzzlewit & Co., the 
“(Co.”’ is the most important member, for he is the 
editor. Mr. Abbott has been for several years the 
literary editor of the “ Congregationalist,” and those 
who have been accustomed to follow the notices in 
that paper will expect great things of “the new 
World.” 

For more than a vear most of the readers of the 
New York * Times" have been in the habit of conning 
their editorial page after the manner of the Hebrews, 
i. ¢,, beginning at what mortals of ordinary intelli- 
gence would call the end. Persons possessed of the 
demon of inquiry have investigated this unusual pro- 
ceeding only to become committed to it themselves, 
for it required no searching eye to discover that the 
last editorial of the *“‘ Times’’ was always extremely 
funny, besides being by far the wisest. This persistent 
attempt at undermining the dignity of a great metro- 
politan daily has been traced to one W. L. Alden, a 
young man of good family and scholastic training 
which might bave taught him better, and it is the in- 
tention of a book-publisher to fully expose the youth's 
character and tastes by reprinting a number of his 
sketches under the title, ‘‘ Domestic Explosives.”’ This 
dreadful title is the result of observation and experi- 
ence, for countless explosions (humorous) have taken 
place around breakfast-tables otherwise decorous at 
which have been read these editorials with their owl- 
like gravity of edition and their inner soul of levity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The recerpt of all new publications delivered at the Editorta 
Rooms of thia paper will be acknowledged in ita carltest subse- 

vent tasue. Publishers will confer a fivor by promptly advta- 
ng ua of any omission in thia reavect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are deatrable in ali cases.) 

Authors and Titlea. Publishers. Price. 
Cotton, Elizabeth, * Our Coffee Rooms.’ Nat. Temp. Pub Soc. 1 @ 
Gill, Kev. W. A.M., “Christian Copceptivn and Fxpertence. 
Author's Pub. Co. 

Hur; ers. 


Martyn, Justin, @polow.es aud Epistie to 


tlarpers 
Prime, W.C., * Holy Crosa.”.... — Randvuivh. 100 
Whitney, Prof. W. D.." English Grammear.”........ Ginn Bros 
ood, —.. “Dilustrated Plant Barnes. 
Wood, Mra. Heary, The Peterson. 
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Ver. XV., No. 10. 


Correspondence, 


MIRACLES. 

THE history of Flijah has furnished for several 
Sundays the subject of the International Sunday 
School Lessons; and the miracles wrought by him 
und by Elisha wik constitute the subject of the les- 
sous for some weeks more. I Lave charge of a class, 
some members of which, although belonging to the 
church, are rather troubled than helped by the his- 
tory of miracles, and are not at all willing to accept 
them in the unquestioning spirit of the good old 
times. Accordingly we have had to consider not 
merely what the commentaries and received text- 
books say upon this subject, but also the practical 
difficulties and supposed inconsistencies in the history 
of these events. 

In preparing for last Sunday's lesson [T was unable 
to find any commentary upon Elijah which did not 
ussume either that the fire which he called from 
heaven came down by the direct act of God or else 
that it never came at all. Nowif this were the only 
case in which Elijah called down fire from heaven no 
one who believed that God ever interfered with the 
wffairs of this world by a direct act could object to 
the supposition that this was a case of such interfer- 
ence. But the difficulty is that if we assume the fire 
in this case to be sent by the direct act of God we 
must also assume it to huve been sent by a similar 
direct act of God when it descended at the call of 
Elijah to consume the two companies of fifty men 
each, with their captains, at a later day, as recorded 
in2 Kingsi. Butif this is to be believed, how ure we 
to reconcile the commentary of Christ upon thisevent 
in Luke ix., 51-56, when his disciples quoted the ex- 
umple of Flijah and desired pernussion to call down 
fire from heaven upon those who insulted a greater 
than Elijah’ Not only was their petition rejected, 
but they received a decided rebuke. Neither did 
Christ say that the times were changed or that under 
the special circumstances it was not wise to do as Elijah 
did. He was not content with a simple refusal to 
permit fire to be called down, but said, * Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ve are of.” But why 
should the disciples be thus sharply rebuked for 
wishing to dothat which not only Elijah did, but, ac- 
cording to the ordinary theory, God himself did by a 
special and direct act at the call of Elijah? 

The destruction of the two companies of fifty by fire 
has always been a favorite theme with the advocates 
of the Inquisition, and of the practice of burning her- 
etics. The church for centuries relied upon this 
history as a direct revelation of the will of God con- 
cerning the disposition to be made of heretics. It is 
evident that the destruction of these hundred men, 
who acted only under orders of the king, Was not es- 
sential to the protection of Elijah, inasmuch as the 
same power which is supposed to have sent the fire 
could as easily have sent a less severe and equally 
effective punishment. I fail myself to see any cir- 
cumstance to distinguish this act of Flijah from the 
act which James and John sought to accomplish in 
the time of Christ; and I also fail to see any real ne- 
cessity, or even adequate occasion for such severity. 

But is it necessary to suppose that God intervened 
specially at the very time of Elijah’s prayer, and by his 
own hand directed the lightning?’ Why may we not 
reasonably believe that Flijah was divinely endowed 
with power, under certain conditions of mental ex- 
altation, to bring down fire from heaven—in other 
words, to draw down lightning, not merely in one 
flash, but in a continuous stream’ Certainly such a 
power could just as well have been given to him in 
this way as the fire itself could be sent down by spe- 
cial intervention. And if such power was given to 
him, it evidently would be committed to him to use 
upon his own moral responsibility; and the descent 
of lightning in response to his prayer might give no 
necessary indication of God's approval. In the case 
of the sacrifice, it cannot be doubted that God did 
approve; while in the case of the two bands of fifty 
who were destroyed by fire it might well be pre- 
sumed that God did not approve. 

This is the view which has impressed itself upon my 
own mind; and it seems to me that this theory is in 
harmony with all modern experience, and with the 
doctrines of modern science, though of course not 
with that arrogant svi-disant science which refuses to 
recognize as possible anything which its professors 
have not themselves seen. Many, however, will think 
such a proposition utterly at variance with the teach- 
ings of Scripture; and some good people will be very 
much shocked by it. But let us consider, not what 
Scripture has been represented as teaching, but what 
it does actually teach on this subject. [submit that 
this view isin entire harmony with all the historical 
narratives of the Old Testament, as well as the New. 

It is expressly recorded that Samson was endowed 
from his childhood with superhuman strength, for 
the special purpose of delivering the Israelites from 
the dominion of the Philistines. But did this strength 
come to him only when he used it for good purposes ? 
Did it come only in answer to prayer? Was he not 
just as strong when he plaved pranks for the enter- 
tainment of Delilah as when he engaged in the de- 
liverance of his own people? Did God by a special 
intervention help him to murder*thirty men in their 
beds for the sake of using their clothing to pay a bet? 
Nobody supposes any such thing. 


Solomon was divinely endowed with wisdom, riches 
und long life. These gifts were bestowed upon him 
for good purposes; and fora long time he used them 
for such purposes. But his wisdom in an intellectual 
sense, as Well as his riches and long life, all continued 
notwithstanding he gradually perverted them all to 
the service of oppression and selfish luxury. It is 
evident that his oppression strirred up the Israelites 
to more or less rebellion during his lifetime; but his 
wisdom was sufficient to enable him entirely to sup- 
press these efforts, although he continued in his evil 
courses. Even Moses affords an illustration. In anger 
he struck the rock, and did not follow the direction 
given to him. But the water flowed none the less. 
And the whole history of the New Testament shows 
that the miraculous powers conferred upon the dis- 
ciples became a part of their daily life, and were ex- 
ercised through their voluntary acts, in such manner 
as indicates clearly that after the power Was once 
conferred it remained in them, to exercise upon their 
own responsibility. 

In our own times no one expects to sce the gifts of 
God placed solely in the hands of those who use them 
strictly according to his will. Strength, genius, wit, 
eloquence, the power of personal fascination, the 
power of leadership, in short, all the best gifts of 
God, are bestowed upon men to use on their own re- 
sponsiblility. Why should we assume that God made 
an exception in the case of Elijah and other prophets, 
or of the apostles and disciples, to a rule which other- 
wise is invariable’ It scems to me that the gifts 
which I have here enumerated differ only in degree 
from prophetic and miraculous gifts, and that there is 
no reason for supposing that remarkable and excep- 
tional moral or intellectual gifts are governed by any 
different principle from that which governs the high- 
est qualities of mind with which we meet in daily 
life. ()UAESITOR. 


The view of the endowment of working miracles 
presented in this letter is new and suggestive. It 
certainly clears up some diffienlties which are 
very considerable on the more common theory on 
this subject. There is, however, one objection 
which strikes us as a serious if not fatal one. 
Miracles are, according to the Bible presentation, 
always signs of a divine commission and so of a 
divine authority. A mere wonder is not recog- 
nized in the Bible as a miracle. Now if a man 
has a power given to him to work miracles, and 
then is left to work them according to his own 
judgment, how are they signs of the divine guid- 
ance or authority or presence? If the seal is given 
to the servant and he is left to put it on such doe- 
uments as seem to him to be genuine, how are we 
to know that they are so’ Does not the miracle 
on this theory cease to be a sign ? 


THE INTEREST QUESTION. 

IN your issue of February 21, in an article on The 
Usury Question,” you say, “ Unquestionably the 
community which creates money has a right to make 
such regulations respecting it as public policy re- 
quires." That sentence does not seem to me by any 
means unquestionable, Does “the community create 
money?” It seems to me not. Suppose the United 
States had no mint and no coinage and no law pre- 
scribing what shall be legal tenderin the payment of 
debts, would our people have and use no money ’ 
The coin of other countries would circulate among 
us just as the coinage of Spain did forty or fifty 
years ago. It was in those times, we are told, (I would 
not intimate that I have any remembrance of times 
so uncient) a rare thing to see any American coin. 
Qur metallic currency was the Spanish dollar and its 
subdivisions. Was that money?’ Who created it? 
Not our government certainly; and how then came 
our government by its right to prescribe the rate of 
interest on it? 

If no coinage were in existence we should none the 
less have money, and our money would be gold and 
silver. When Abraham bought the cave of Machpe- 
lah of the sons of Heth, having no coin he weighed 
the silver. But it was still *“‘current money of the 
merchant.” If we had no coinage now we should do 
the same thing. It is just what they used to do in 
early times in California. Who would create the 
money in that case? Who created Abraham’s money ? 
Coining money does not create it. That which we use 
as money would equally be so if it were not coined. 

By coining money the government renders it a 
great deal more convenient than it would otherwise 
be. The community through its agent, the govern- 
ment, surveys our land into convenient tracts and 
establishes metes and bounds by which it can be 
identified, and publicly authenticates our titles. But 
does the community therefore create land ? or acquire 
any right to dictate at what price we are to sell it 
or rent it? And why does the fact that for public 
convenience it coins money any more give the right 
to prescribe the rate at which we may lend it? A 
great many debts on which interest is paid are not for 
money loaned. Money has nothing to do with the 
matter. Whence the right of the community to dictate 
the rate of interest in these numerous cases? You 
have the correctness of your half-bushels certified 


by an agent of the community. Does that give the 


community a right to prescribe the price at which you 
are to sell your wheat ? 

Many seem to think that the right of the govern- 
ment to fix a legal tender for the payment of debts 
implies that money#§ a mere creation of the govern- 
ment. No infe ‘could well be more groundless. 
It is the great function of the government to protect 
the property rights of the citizen. In order to de 
this it must compel the fulfillment of contracts and 
the payment of debts fairjy contracted. It greatly 
facilitates the doing of this to have a precise rule by 
which it can be known what constitutes the payment 
ofadebt. The law of legal tender vis in its true im- 
port the furthest thing possible from the assump- 
tion on the part of the government of the right of 
arbitrarily deciding what shall be money. The as- 
sumption,of such a power would be the most high- 
handed tyranny ever committed by any government. 
In prescribing a legal tender in the payment of debts 
the only aim of the law is to establish by a plain, equit- 
able rule what ought to constitute payment according 
to the manifest intention of the parties where the 
contract was made. If gold was the money in use 
when the contract Was made, and the debtor prom- 
ised to pay #1,000, it is a fair inference that he meant 
21,000 in gold coin of the United States. A righteous 
legal tender law would therefore enact that the ten- 
der of that sum in gold coin should constitute pay- 
ment. Such was the law previous to the era of green- 
backs. The issue of greenbacks as legal tender was 
never justified except as a measure of extreme milita- 
ry necessity. Extreme indeed it must have been to 
justify it. One exceedingly bad consequence of this 
law is the notion in a great many minds that the 
government can make anything money it chooses; 
that anything is a dollar which the community 
through its agent, the government, declares to be 
adollar. According to the notion of some men, if the 
government gathers up all the cast-away tin oyster- 
cans, and cuts them up into dollars, and stamps them 
as such, they will be dollars, and the creditor will be 
bound to take them in payment of his claim. This 
doctrine bas been publicly advocated by men in high 
political position. The exact truth is that the legal 
tender law, except as a grievous military necessity, is 
a gigantic wrong, and the continuing of it in force 
for twelve vears after the return of peace is not at all 
creditable to the statesmanship of our legislators. It 
is to be hoped we are near the end of this financial 
anarchy, 

Il regard the doctrine that the government, or the 
community through the government, creates money 
as a dangerous doctrine, against which it is necessary 
very vigorously to protest, for if followed to its log- 
ical consequences it will lead to much confusion, 

J. M. STURTEVANT. 


JACKSONVILLE, Feb. 24, 1877. 

Since we agree heartily with the conclusions 
which Dr. Sturtevant reaches in the preceding 
letter, it might seem unnecessary to offer any 
comments on his processes of reasoning, but a 
good principle is some times endangered by being 
put onan unsubstantial foundation, and we think 
that Dr. Sturtevant does not strenythen his eén- 
clusion that money ought to be free by denying 
the abstract right of the state to regulate the rate 
of interest, whenever it can be clearly shown that 
publie policy requires it. 

All money Is a medium of exchange; but every 
medium of exchange is not money. That only is 
money which is adopted by the community, 
formally or informally, as such a medium. In 
most civilized communities this adoption is by 
publie official legislative act. But common con- 
sent properly expressed may make for that com- 
munity money out of anything, from paper up 
through beads to silver or gold. From the time 
of Aristotle it has been a recognized truth that 
money ‘exists not by nature but by law.” This 
law makes it to some extent a monopoly, and this 
fact gives to the law-making power a right of 
regulation over it. Just as the legislature in giv- 
ing to a ferry company certain peculiar rights 
acquires a right to determine what the rate of 
ferriage shall be, or in conferring on a railroad 
corporation especial prerogatives acquires a right 
to similarly regulate its rates of fare in the interest 
of the community—a right just now recognized by 
the supreme court of the United States in the 
Granger cases—so by the peculiar character and 
power which it confers on whatever is accepted in 
the community as money it acquires the right to 
regulate the rate of interest which may be charged 
for its use. 

So much as to the abstract right. That the 
interest of the community requires that money 
should be absolutely free, that each individual is 
his own best protector against extortion, and that 


absolute ruin is the inevitable result of any 
attempt to substitute for the currency of the 
world any other, whether wampum or assignats, 
we hold to be demonstrable both by general cons 
siderations and by the course of history. 


| 
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Mr. Beecher’s Westeru Lecture Tour, 

In response to numerous inquiries we pub- 
lish herewith Mr. Beecher's appointments for 
his Western tour: 


Sunday, March 4, Preachin Davenport, Ia. 


Monday, 5, Davenport, lowa. 
Tuesday, i, lowa City, lowa. 
Wednesday, Desa Moines, Iowa. 
Thursday, “ & Grinnell, lowa. 
Friday, Burlington, lowa. 


Saturday, li, Monmouth, Ill. 
Monday, = 12, Galesburg, Ll. 
Tuesday, 13. Peoria, Lil. 
Wednes ‘ay, 14, Springfield, 
Thursday, “ 15, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Friday, 16, Quincey, Ll. 
Sunday, = Ik, Preach in St. Louis. 
Monday, = 1%, St. Louis, Mo, 


Tuesday, Terra Haute, Ind. 
Wednesday, * “1, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thursday, “ =, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Friday, 23 23, Dayton or Columbus, 
Arrive Saturday evening in Brooklyn. 


Tw> barristers, of the names of Doyle and 
Yelverton, were constantly quarreling be- 
fore the bench. One day the dispute arose so 
high that the incensed Doyle knocked down 
his adversary, exclaiming, vehemently, “You 
scoundrel, I'll make you behave like a gen- 
tleman!"’ The other, smarting under the blow 
as he lay on the ground, energetically replied, 
“No, never! Ldefy you! youcannot doit, sir!” 


Come now and let us reason together, 

Why do people so frequently say to Dr. 
Pierce, * Ll suppose your Golden Medical Dis- 
covery cures every thingy Because it has 
been the practice of knavish charlatans to 
manufacture worthless nostrums and attempt 
to dupe the ignorant and credulous by recom- 
mending them to cure every form of disease. 
To such a. extent has this been practiced 
that it is no wonder that many bave acquires 
prejudices against all. advertised remedies 
But Dr. Pierce does not advertise bis standard 
preparations as “ cure-alls,”’ does not claim 
that they will perform miracles, but simply 
publishes the fact that they bave been 
developed as specifics for certain forms ot 
disease for which he recommends them, after 
having tested their efficacy in many bundred 
cases with the most gratifying success. It is 
a fact known toevery well-informed physician 
that many single remedics possess severa: 
different properties. Quinine, for instance. 
has a tonic quality, which suggests its use in 
cases of debility ; an anti-periodic, by whichit 
is efficacious in ague; and a febrifuge pro- 
perty, which renders i efficacious in cases of 
fever. The result of is administration will 
also vary with the quantity giveu and the 
circumstances under which it is employed. 
So, likewise, the Golden Medical Discovery 
possesses both pectoral and alterative, or 
blood-cleansing properties of the highest 
order. By reason of these two prominent 
properties it cures two classes of diseases. 
First, those of the respiratory organs, as 
throat, bronchial, and lung affections, chronic 
coughs and asthma, and second, diseases ot 
the blood and glandular system, in which 
affections all skillful physicians employ alter- 
atives, as in cases of biotches, eruptions, 
ulcers, swellings, tumors, abscesses, and in 
torpor of the liver or “ biliousness."’ While 
its use is, by its combination of properties, 
suggested in cases of pulmonary consump 
tion, yet you need not take it expecting it will 
cure you if your lungs are half consumed, nor 
because it is recommended as a blood meal 
cine would its proprietor advise ycu to take 
it expecting it to cure cancer. It will not 
perform miracles, but it will cure many grave 
forms of disease. 


The Norse Mythology. 


Special attention bas recently been called 
and great interest exciteo in the Norse myth 
ology avd romances. The Fridtbjof's Saga, 
“ by Esais Tegner. translated from the Swedish 
by Thomas A. E. Holcomb and Martha A. L. 
Holcomb ($1.50), the Viking Tales of the 
North, translated trom the Icelandic by Prof. 
R. B. Anderson ($2.00), and the Norse Msthol- 
ogy by the same ($2.50), are works of rare 
interest. Much of the * Music of the Future,” 
especially Wagner's, with which the entire 
country is now acquainted, is based upon 
these tales and legends, and a familiarity with 
them adds greatly to a proper understanding 
of these compositions. The Philharmonic 
Society of Brooklyn used the books in the 
explanatory notes to the latest programmes, 
and the matter was most warmly appreciated 
by the audience as well as by the press. 


The various diseases of the respiratory 
organs, to which so large a number of the 
residents in our variable climate are subject, 
can promptly be made to yield to Dr. Schenock’s 
Pulmonic Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These 
medicines are pleasant to the palate and 
speedy in their action. They can be had of 
druggists throughout the United States. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

We invite attention to the statement on our 
last page of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company ef Hartford, Ct. The net 
ussets for were over fifty-one millions, 
the disbursements in the year a little over 
seven millions, leaving a balance at the end 
of the year of gross assets of over forty-six 
millions. The increase of assets during the 
year was $2,715,555. The total surplus at the 
close of the year, $4,121.62. The number of 
policies in torce is 66,618 The officers in 
Hartford are James Goodwin, President, 
Jacob L. Greene, Secretary, John M. Taylor, 
Assistant Secretary,and D.H Wells, Second 
Assistant Secretary. The efficient and cour- 
teous gencral agents in this city are Messrs. 
Dunham & Sherman, No. 194 Broadway, N.Y. 
This company bas a high standing, and is re- 
garded as in all respects sound and reliable 


THEY have a curious way of deciding law- 
suits in Siam. Both parties are put under cold 
water, and the one staying longest wins the 
suit. In thiscountry both parties are got into 
hot water, and then kept there as long as 
possible. The result is about the same. 


Church Organs, 

The Messrs. Hook & Hastings, the eminent 
organ builders who furnished the great organ 
for the Centennial—the one over in the East 
Gallery of the Main Building, which attracted 
*) much attention by its novel appearance, 
and its immense power and great variety— 
have an advertisement in another column 
which may interest those who appreciate the 
advantage in a church of a beautiful and rich- 
toned organ. These Boston builders have ob- 
tained a world-wide reputation, and by their 
conscientious attention to their art deserve 
extensive patronage; and this, we are pleased 
to add, they are receiving. With nearly fifty 
years’ experience and devotion, they have 
reached the highest achievements known in 
the art of organ building. We can personally 
commend them and their work. No higher 
expression of merit can pussibly be made 
than that of the Centennial judges in their 
handsome award to the Messrs. Hook & Hast- 
ings. 


The Jericho Road, 

“ Who wrote the Jericho Road?” is the latest 
and most interesting literary conundrum. It 
has been attributed to John Habberton, Col. 
Robert Ingersoll, Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
Wendell Phillips, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Bret Harte, Rev. Robert Collyer, Joaquin 
Miller, Rev. Edward Eggleston and Prof. 
David Swing. So far, we believe none cf the 
numerous authors of * Beautiful Snow” and 
“Rock Me to Sicep, Mother” bave put in a 
claim forit. They doubtless would if it were 
not such original prose as not to be easily 
imitated. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
are the publishers, and tLe price is $1. A 
cheap investment for a striking novel. 


SPILKINS wants to know whether the 
Propaganda that flourishes in Rome to-day 
is any descenilant of the proper geese that 
flourished in the Eternal City and saved it by 
their cackling several thousand years ago. 


Photographs of Mr, aud Mrs, 
Beecher. 

In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr.and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board. size 0x12 
and are soid at 75 cents each, or $1.2 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. A fac-simile auto- 
graph is printed on each picture. 


**Sulphuret Oll of Roses,” 


The most wonderful Medical discovery since 
the days of Jenner. An External “ Elixir of 
Life” that enters the system by absorption, 
aseuaging Pain, eradicating Disease, removing 
infirmities and prolonging Life itself. This 
is a true statement to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief. Send stamp for Circular. 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Chemists, 30 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, and 27 Bond &8t., New York. 


An Article of True 
Bronchial! Troches” are the most popular ar- 
ticle in this country or Europe for Throat 
Diseases and Coughs, and tlis popularity is 
based upon real merit. 


AN Irishman, being asked why he left his 
country for America, replied: * it wasn’t for 
want: I had plenty of that at home.”’ 


Be Good to Yourself for once, if troub- 
led with a Bad Cough or Cold, and use Dr. 
Jayne's Expectorant, a sure remedy for Asth- 
ma, Pleurisy, etc., as well as Throat Com- 
plaints. 


All nervous. exhau«ting, and painful diseases 
speedily yireid to the curative influercesof Pulver- 
maecher’s Kiectric Beits and Bands. they are 
safe. simple. and effective.and can be easily ap- 
piled by the patient himself. Book. with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. 
GALVANYC Co., Cincinnati, Obiv. 


PUBLICATION 


APPLETON & = 


Nos. 549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Just Published: 


LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY, at the 
Institution, 187576 By JOHN Ty 
l vol., 2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. By Groner B. PrescorT 
With Lliustrations, Cloth, 


MAJOLICA AND FPAVENCE: Italian, 
ian, Majorean, Hispane-Moresaue, and Persian. 
By AKTHUR 1 veol., 2me. Cloth, 

FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE, A Series of 
Detached Essays, Addresses, and Keviews. By 


JOHN TYNDALL, F.RLS. Fifth edition. 
$2.50 
APPLETON'S HAND-BOOK OF AWN-« 


CIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Price, $5.00. 
THE CORRECT CARD: of HOW TOPLAY 


WHIST. By Captain CAMPBELL WALKER. 
$1.00. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
mance. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Paper covers, 75 cents, 

A MAb WORLD AND 
TASTS, By Junius 
imme. $1.25, 

INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 
Problema, 
vol., 

JOAN: A Novel 


vol., Svo. 


2 Maps. 


A Ro- 
vol., 


ITs 
CHAMBERS. 


A Sertes of 
By WILLIAM GEORGE SPENCER. 1 
l’rice, cents. 


By RHopA 1 
Paper covers, 75 cents. 


RARE GOOD LUCK. A Fortune in Seven 
strokes. By KR. BE. FRANCILLON. 1 vol... Swe. 
Paper covers, cents 


THE RACES OF MAN, and their Geowraph- 
ical Distribution. From the German of OSCAR 
PESCHEL. Cloth, $2.2). 


BRYVYANT'S POETICAL WORKS, A New 
lllustrated Edition With ltllustrati 
svo. Cloth, gilt, $4.90; mor... 8.0): tree enalf, 
$10.00. 


JANETAND HER FRIENDS, With Orige- 
inal Designs. I vol... dite. Price, $5.00, 
Toe same in French. £5.00. 


LIFE OF HIs ROVAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE COSSOKT. By MAr- 
TIN. VOLUMEIL 2mo. $2.01 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Gre 
TAVE MASSON. Small ste. 
Price, $2.00 


ELEWENTS OF or. NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By AXNOTT, Sev- 
enth edition, Edited by Alex. Bain. 1 weel., 
l2mo, 873 pages. $1.00). 


GERMAN HOWE LIFE. 
Blackwood, 1 vol., 
Either of the above sent free by mai’ to any ad- 
dress in the United State<, on receipt of the prices 


The Internationa! Review 


FOR MARCH, NOW READY. 
I. of President Grant Re 
viewed. 


Il. Theory and Practice in 
James C. Bayles 
German Comle Papers 
IV. Two Sorse Sages. 
sen, « f Cornel. 
V. Resp -msible Government. By Var Ruren 
Denstow, LL.D. of hiengo Law Se vent 
VI. The University of Upaala. By Dr. Carl M 
Thorden,. of Sweden. 
Vil. J. R. Lowell and Medern Literary Criticiem. 
By Dr. Ray l’almer 
The regulur article on Art in Furope by ?.G. Ham 
erton. Sonnet by T. Teanyson, Literar 
and Sclentifie Re views, ete. 


Proce One Dollar. Per ar sum, 


A. S&S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


New Yorks — CHICAGO. 


Reprinted from 
Cloth. Price, #120. 


Architecture. By 


By Julive Dubee. 
By t. bijulmar HM. Boye 


BLUE CLASS. 


INFLU ENCE OF THE wy BKAY OF THF 
FUNLIGHT AND OF THE @DLOK OF 
THE IN DEV ELOPING AS il, AND 
VEGETABLE IN ARRESTING DiIs- 
FASE. AND IN RESTORING HBALTH IN 
ACUTE ANDCHRONIC DI*O KRDERS TO HL. 
MAN AND DOME*TIC ANIMALS, as 
trated by the Experiments of 


GEN. A. J. PLEASONTON and Others, 
Between the ears and 


lvol.8vo. Ulue Cloth, 82. 


Treasury of Wisdom, Wit and Humor, 
ODD COMPARISONS, AND PROVERBS. 

Authors. Subjects, 149%): Quotations, 

Comptied and arranged by Acam Wwlever. 
Royal Cloth, $2.50. 

*.* For sale by Booksellers generally. or will be 
sent by mall, postage prepaid, on recetot of price. 
CLAXTON, REM-=EN & HAFFELFINGER, Pub 
lishers, 6.6 and Market Philade ‘Ip his. 


SendOne Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 840) Words, Rares of Spelling. 
Tables of Money, Weighte and Meas 
urea: ADbreviations, Words, Phrases 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor XV., No. 16, 


alr. Heecher at St. Paul. 


Se Sunday the 25th ultimo, a Union Service was 
held in the Opera House at St. Paul, Minn., that 
being the largest audience room available, and at the 
appointed hour every seat was filled. Aspecial report 
of the sermon has been forwarded to us, and is printed 


herewith. 
SERMON. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S GOD. 

I CALL vour attention to the words contained 
in the 34th chapter of Exodus, the 6th and ‘th 
verses: 

** And the Lord passed by before him and proclaimed, The 
Lord, The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and 
that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the ehildren’s 
children, unto the third and to the fourth generation.” 

In the first instance, men fashion their own 
ideas of a God, and barbarous and despotie people 
have barbarous and despotic gods: and refined, 
beauty-loving people usually fashion to them- 
selves a refined and beauty-loving deity. Men's 
own characteristics create their ideal of a god’s 
requisites, and tend to wake men account that 
which they conceive to be the supreme intelli- 
gence of the universe ; and there is nothing, there- 
fore, more important than to clarify the popular 
notions of God's nature nothing more important, 
since it has at once not only the sanction of all 
the qualities that are possessed by God, but men 
ina degree imitate that in which they believe; 
and if they havea stern and severe God, the ele- 
ments of sternness and severity will be largely 
developed among men: if it is a paternal God, of 
a radiant nature, full of all sweetness and beauty, 
these qualities will receive an intense influence 
from the nature of the divinity believed in. 

In the very nature of things it is not possible 
for men to have a perfect conception of God. 
Now this imperfection of men’s knowledge in re- 
spect to God springs from a variety of causes. You 
cannot understand anything for which you have 
not some faculty within yourself, out of which 
you can roll a likeness, an analogy, a similarity. 

In the next place, we cannot approach in the 
sense of magnitude to a conception of God. In- 
finite is a word, but it can never be a thing to us. 
It merely means to every man the point at which 
the faculties running out stop. But this is a very 
short distance with most wen ; the infinite means 
transcendently more than imagination or reason 
can compute. When you say, ** Therein God has 
infinite power,” that is words rather than knowl- 
edge. When we speak of his love as infinite we 
use phraseology, but we stop so far short of the 
whole thing that, without a doubt existing, we 
may be said only to nibble at knowledge, and not 
to have a full repast. 

Now, whatever the qualities of man’s mind, 
how much of him there is that does not reappear 
in the divine nature. God has no hands, no feet, 
no body. He isnot matter. Weare. He did not 
begin at a seminal point and develop little by 
little, working up. We did. And we cannot 
transfer these things that are special and peculiar 
to us; we cannot transfer them to the divine 
nature. Then consider, moreover, that there are 
many qualities without a doubt existing in the 
divine mind, and yet that have no appearance in 
man. I can make you understand—without be- 
littling it, either, to every sober-minded person—l 
think. If you have ever had the good fortune to 
own a loving and really intelligent dog (and there 
are many worse friends in this world), you will 
understand how to measure, may be, a dawning 
intelligence, and a dawning disposition. Indeed, 
a mother and a dog are the only two things that 
in this world seem to have absolutely disinterest- 
ed love. A dog loves though he is abused; he 
loves without recompense; he loves against all 
manner of misusage; it is his nature—he can't 
help it. He continues loving without motive and 
without recompense orreciprocation. Now, when 
a dog stands in my presence he understands me ; 
that is to say, just as much of me asisdog. And 
if you can imagine that he should form a theology 
and I should be his little god, he would come very 
nearly as near to understanding me as I do Jeho- 
vah. He would understand just as much of me 
as he bad faculties in himself like me—the same 
intelligence. But what conception would he form 
of mathematical researches’ What coneeption 
will a dog form of my mind that runs out ina 
poetical thought? What idea has a dog of elo- 
quence? What idea has a dog of statesmanship ? 
What idea hus a dog of those complex notions 


that are fruitful in men’s minds and that lift them 
up to the higher walks in life. They're all gone— 
gone? they never came. He hasn't the measure 
of it in himself; and looking upon me, | have no 
doubt he wonders I dont run after squirrels as 
he does; that 1 don’c frisk about as hedoes. And 
yet, he submits. There is some reason for it, he 
thinks. But he will all the time interpret ine ac- 
cordipg to the measure of that which be has in 
himself. And you can perceive at once that the 
best part—the realm of honor, the realm of beau- 
tv, the realm of mercy, the royalty of immortality, 
and all the sacred part of that hemisphere of 
glory in which men’s thoughts run—all that is hid- 
den from him; and so when I look up to Jehovah 
what is there in me that can interpret these at- 
tributes of (rod—that royalty in divine nature 
that fills divinespace ? I am but a point, a single 
comma, and God is the literature of eternity. So 
then I stand in an infinite remove from God, and 
much that exists in the divine nature is hidden 
from me. Hidden, probably, many absolute fac- 
ulties. His divinity, his love, his principle of 
justice, for instance. 

One of the most significant experiments that 
ever 1 saw was one that was performed by Prof. 
Tyndall of New York, when he analyzed by the 
spectrum a beam of light. He showed distinctly 
all the different elements that existed in white 
light, “‘but then,” he said, ‘tat this end of 
the spectrum there is another quality, but it is 
a quality for which we have no sense. It is 
direct but you can neither see it, nor smell it, nor 
taste if, nor feel it, nor hear it. It is there but 
we have no sense to diseern it. And he demon- 
strated it was there, by certain chemical effects. 
It was produced, and we saw it was an active 
power existing at that point of the spectrum ; but 
we stood outside of it, simply because we were not 
given to understand that quality which exists in 
this physical globe of ours. And how many other 
things are there all around about us that exist and 
are necessary in the universe that we never know 
anything about! And inthe divine nature, how 
many priaciples, how many points, how many 
emotions, how many beauties there may be and 
we not discern them, simply because we are so 
small and deticient in organization. We have not 
yet reached that state in which we shall see (rod 
and understand him. , 

Now, I wish to consider this for a few moments, 
as the foundation of some interpretative remarks. 
If you go back to the Old “Greek antiquities you 
will find statues, or the legends of statues of Ju- 
piter and of Minerva that represented power and 
wisdom, standing in royal beauty upon the 
Acropolis at Athens or in the temple of Olympus ; 
and there as you look upon him in gold and in 
ivory, you will see what the Greeks thought of 
their divinity. A beautiful golden and ivory 
statue. If you go past Greece into the land 
which of old brought civilization, namely 
Egypt, you will find half-buried in the sands 
the Sphynx, that mutilated, alone, mysterious, 
voiceless, stands up to represent the old Egyptian 
divinities. Go from Egypt into the other lauds 
ucross the sea, and there we have the Hebrew 
conception of a God. No ivory, no gold, no stone 
or warble, no form; but lofty, far back, a tbou- 
sand, three thousand, four thousand, five thou- 
sand years ago streaming as radiant as the orient 
sun, stands this declaration of God: 

“The Lord God, merciful, gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in gooduess and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty.”’ 

Of all the sublime memorials of antiquity, when 
warbles have crumbled and when the factitious 
work of man’s hand has gone out of memory, this 
immortal and sublime temple of God, towering in 
the very mornipg of time and throwing its light 
clear down to the present day, is the most magnifi- 
cent and most sublime. Pause a moment and 
think about it. One thing that will strike every 
attentive reader of this early declaration of God's 
whole administration in this world,—whatever 
might be his lenity, his sweetness, goodness and 
mercy,—God is administering this world for the 
sake of rearing up a population, from generation 
to generation, of men that shall reach the standard 
of a far nobler manhood than belongs to us by 
nature. tilas he, tberefore, no good-natured 
auxiliary complacency in men’ Is he careless of 
what men are and what they do? It is, to be sure, 
true that in one aspect God causes his sun to rise 
upon the just and the unjust alike; upon the 
good and the bad he sends the rain alike. But in 
another and more intimate sense it’is true that 
God does care what the difference is between one 
man and another. He does not roll this globe 


about, nor maintain a_providential govern- 
ment over it, careless of what may be ground out 
by the movement of time. It is for the education 
and upbuilding of the race that he administers 
over this world, and by that token he has har 
nessed the world in laws—laws which are appoint- 
ed to be the paths along which men’s feet shall 
walk easily; laws, obedience to which gives men 
strength; laws, obeying which men are favored ; 
laws that tie us down, but give us wings that we 
could have in no other way. No man is free and 
strong and wise as he who knows how to obey the 
most laws, and to obey them fully and automati- 
eally. And so then we have in this passage the 
declaration, | am not administering carelessly ; 
I will not tolerate disobedience. I will not clear 
the guilty. That is not the reason why I am ad- 
ministering. Iam administeripg to build up men 
in equity. 

And then the declaration again, that important 
law of social liability by which the sins of the 
fathers roll over to the children, to the second, 
third and fourth generations. Men tremble atthe 
judgment day and at future pain and penalty. It 
seems to me one of the most awful things that 
transgressors who transgress against their own 
flesh can have before their mind is that fact that 
a man’s sins not only curse him, deteriorating 
him, but that they follow the channels of natural 
love, and roll over in mildew on the child. The 
drinking man has a drunken babe; and the vi- 
cious man has an enervated child; and the man 
that has sucked dry the fouutain of intelligence, 
the nervous system, has paralytic or imbecile 
children, and they again and again ; and the man 
spawns his posterity as if they were reptiles. And 
this is the penalry of sin. And this was declared, 
ages before natural science found it out; so that 
it is a watter of infinite complacency and good 
ness that we are not shut out on the cold purity 
of the world, on the sea of time, where you may 
do as you have a mind to if you don’t injure your 
feelings here or there. This world is not swinging 
away in @ crazy maze, running on a sand bar, 
bumping and blundering through an ocean of 
time. It isno sucha world as that. It is avoyage 
that the world ison. It has an end anda destiny. 
(rod assures us that whatever scheme we way pur- 
sue, whatever wicked men may aftempt to do, 
the constitution of things is against them, and 
the wrath of God is revealed against all unright- 
eousness. The courses of time, all the stars as it 
were, the decrees of Giod, the. meaning of his 
providence, the administration of that providence, 
as well asthe whole letter of the law, the whole 
teaching of the Gospel, is: It is best for men to 
be lifted away from their animal life—to be lifted 
up to the point in which they can blossom out 
into a spiritual life, in which they can become as 
the sons of God. But the courses of time are so 
contrary, the church is so often in the wilderness, 
bad men so control all things and mix things that 
the tender and unreasoning conscience dont 
know whether it is God or the devil that rules in 
this world. Everything is at sixes and sevens, 
and men lose faith and they say: ‘'O, well, when a 
man dies itis asa beast. Nobody knows what is 
going to become of him,” and this uncertainty 
is spreading in our time and undermining the 
faith of very many reflective men. It is most 
assuring to bear God say: My face is against this 
hot-blooded cruelty and passion and lust and sen- 
suousness and avarice and all intemperance, and 
everything that takes away from the beauty and 
the sweetness and the music of the soul. I hate 
them all; my voice is against them all; I will 
wake a difference between goodness and badness, 
between virtue and vice, between manhood and 
beasthood. I1 will make the line grow stronger 
and stronger ; and through all time and eternity 
we shall know there is a difference between God 
and goodness and Satan and mischief. 

This is a matter for thanksgiving, a matter 
for encouragement, a matter for great encourage- 
ment to bad men that want to turn back to God, 
to know that the stream of the universe runs in 
their favor. It is a matter of great encourage- 
ment to all civilizers, and all educators, and all 
teachers, that the intent and decrees of God are 
all running toward the uprising of the human 
race, and we have here the charter for every such 
assertion. 

Now, over against this—this being, as it were, 
enutionarily and negatively the divine plan—louk 
at the positive as described by God himself and 
see what enters intoir. It is the revelation of the 
disposition of God. It is not the revelation of his 


power; it is not the revelation of the scope of his 
kingdom ; it is the revelation of his inside heart— 
that is the secret heart of God. When you have 
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gone through all the veils and the coverings, and 
have pierced to the very innermost center, there 
is the same divine disposition. A God of loving 
kindness ; a (rod of tender merey ; a Giod forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin, when men find 
them out and turn from them. 

If the wild boar of the forests shall whet his 
teeth against some sapling oak, cut'ing it hither 
and thither, it lops and seems ready to fall, but 
steadies itself, and instantly nature begins to 
throw out new juices and form a line around the 
wound, and little by little new wood forms and 
the wound begins to be skinned over and heals 
itself; and after fifty vears you come and you 
shall find a little sear there, and another bark 
formed on the old, and the tree is strong and vig- 
orous again. Even in nature we have a symbol 
of the restorative power of good overevil. It is 
fixed in the nature of things in this world by a 
divine constitution ; but see how it is emphasized 
here in this world: ‘‘ Keeping merey for thou- 
sands.” 

Men say “If you bring your heart, or if you 
will repent of your sins, if you will forsake them 
and cry mightily unto God, he will hear you and 
he will pardon you.” That might seem as though 
a man should go through the severest labor. But 
see how God pours out his merey. “ Forgiving 
iniquity.” That isn’t enough. ‘‘ And transgres- 
sion”’—and that isn’t enough; ‘‘and sin.” Well, 
after you have got iniquity, transgression and 
sin, you might rake the world through, and there 
is no wanner of delinquency that will not come 
under these heads. Here is an outpouring of di- 
vine affluence to help those made helpless by 
transgression, by inward iniquity, by violation of 
known law in nature, by violation of known law 
in society,—iniquity, transgression and sin. In 
all the realms in which a man is situated ; wher- 
ever by ignorance, wherever by vice, wherever by 
temptation, wherever by social blindness, wher- 
ever by delinquencies, carelessness, heedlessness, 
wherever by hot-bloodedness or coldness of blood 
or by any other way a man bas gone wrong, he 
finds the command, Look up! look up! Nature 
has no form except that which Ciod gives it, and 
he stands benignant and free to every human 
being that has gone wrong, saying: I forgive in- 
iquity, transgression and sin, not forthe sake of 
clearing you in your guilt, but for the sake of 
helping you out of your guilt into a nobler man- 
hood, into a higher realm of experience and 
power. 

You will observe, therefore, in this declaration, 
in the first place, the difference that there is be- 
tween the present character of God and that 
which prevailed in heathen nations, that which 
has prevailed through long and weary ages, in 
Christian ages and nations, and that which really 
prevails to-day to a very large extent. I say God 
has been made repellent to men by a distorted 
religious training and by a distorted abstraction. 
In the first place, | think we have abandoned 
almost gntirely the old Hebrew method of making 
Giod concrete. We have received our theology at 
the hands of medieval schoolmen. They had 
many universal and good qualities, but they made 
also many great mistakes and misehiefs. And we 
have inherited a very largely pseudo-scientitic 
method of testing the divine nature and govern- 
ment, aud we have received it at the hands of our 
theology, which is in the first place abstract: 
“God is Omnipotent, Omniscient and Omnipres- 
ent.” Weil, that is all true. Omnipotent, Om- 
niscient and Omnipresent are all true. Suppose 
a mother, hearing the child cry and seared in the 
night, goes to the door and says, “* Martha, be- 
hold, present, invisible to thyself, thy maternal 
ancestor in the immediate succession ascending,” 
she would state the truth. Whether the child 
would understand it or not, that is the truth. 
What does the mother do? ‘ Hush! hush! ic is 
your mother.” That settles the whole thing in a 
minute, ** Your mother,” and that carriesa whole 
encyclopedia to the child’s understanding. 

Now | cannot say my prayers to the Omnipo- 
tent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, any more than I 
could to a proposition in Euclid. You might tell 
me that three angles make a triangle, ** bow wor- 
ship !’—and I should just as much incline to wor- 
ship. Tell me that God is the sun of justice; 
that he is the supreme legislator ; that he is the 
omnipotent dispenser of the universe, and it is 
certainly something to me, philosophically, intel- 
lectually ; but human nature is not generally 
philosophical, and only a small proportion of 
men are competent to philosophize. Human 
nature wants concrete ideas, because they are 
things that are not mere ideas, but come in 
through the imagination and affections. Read in 


the old Jewish records, and you will find that 
(rod was revealed to this people under forms most 
familiar to them. Sometimes he was the Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah ; sometimes he was the sound 
in thunder and sometimes the storm. <At other 
times God was to them as a sweet wind our of a 
garden; he was the Rose of Sharon; he was the 
Lily of the Valley ; be was all that uneritical men 
are most familiar with. He elothed himself in 
these different names that whenever men went 
out into the world and saw any natural object 
they should have iu it some suggestions of the 
living God and the divine presenee. So the Jews 
had a concrete living God that was a great power 
to them. 

Now, when you come to theology we find a sys- 
tem of philosophy—the whole thing laid out as in 
an argument on the conostitution in a eivil court. 
Then in the next place, as if that were not 
enough, the terrors of the Lord are used in great 
proportion to persuade men from evil and toward 
good. The emphasis has been to an inordinate 
degree on the divine justice, aud the divine sever- 
ity and the immovableness of divine law ; and 
the result has been that God, as he appears to an 
ordinary human intelligence in society, is not 
lovely. Mendo not like to think of bim in this 
character, and there are very few, therefore, who 
would care whether (rod were swept out of the 
heavens or not. There is nothing that they 
would miss; and multitudes of Christian people 
(as they are called) are substantially Godless; 
they have got no (iod that they love as they do 
their father, as they do their mother, as they do 
their children, as they do their husbands, as 
they do their wives. The soul don’t eling with 
its real vitality to the conception of a God that is 
unapproachable, because as it stands it is the God 
of tire, the Grod of sternness, the God that sits 
like marble on a marble throne, saying, | am 
pure; Leannot look with allowance on anything 
that is not pure. When you have overcome im- 
purity, when you have crept up that long and 
slippery side of reformation and have come with- 
in that pale, 1 will smile on you. Then | will be 
your God and you shall be my choice. As if a 
doctor should stay in bis bouse, and when sent for 
to a man that is suffering, anxious, with colics 
and cramps, direct the caller to say to him: ** My 
friend, it is natu-e working out the fruits of your 


imprudence,” 
When do I need him? When I am first 
planted. When I first begin to feel that evil és 


evil. When I hardly know how to distinguish 
one thing from another. When my wmworal dis- 
criminations are blurred or mixed; when the 
strength of passion falls; when | am all aglow to- 
day for virtue and swept into night to-morrow by 
vice. Isthere any help for such an one? 

I have seen in a picture sailors that had escaped 
from the wreck of a ship growing weary and 
weary and wearier. At last they touch the 
sand with their toes and begin to hope that they 
can creep upon the shore; when just with failing 
strength they are landing up comes a wolf wave 
behind them and sweeps them back with the 
undertow out to sea again. So are bad men long- 
ing for goodness and longing for somebody to help 
them; and temptations come running in after 
them to sweep them out—to sweep them out. 

Is there no Giod that pities men that are wicked, 
and while they are wicked, and to help them out 
of wickedness’ Is there no physician in the uni- 


verse’ That is precisely what God is. And lov- 
ing. That knows how to love people in their 
sins. As a father that is bringing up children 


and is willing to sulfer for them and with them 
until be can educate them out .of their faults. 
That takes men before they are men; that takes 
men in all tue puppy instinets of childhood ; that 
takes men in all the biur of their moral vision— 
bears with their iotirmities, “forgives iniquity, 
transgression and sin;:” that takes men for the 
sake of building them up in holiness; ** long suf- 
fering, abounding in goodness,” in sweetness. 

{i was brought upinstrictest orthodoxy by my fa- 
ther, and I was brought up to look at God through 
the fences of theology, and had the impression that 
when | had repented soundly and got on my feet, 
and was where | could offer my heart as a pure 
offering, then God would take me; and I tried, 
and I tried, and | tried. But the memorable day 
when, studying for the instruction of others, the 
thought fell as a vision from heaven forme: Is 
it true that God loves me in my fauits, and that 
the uature of (rod in holiness is to cure unboliness % 
God is a oyrse, God is a mother, God is the ten- 
derest of self-sacriticing friends. If that is the 
Being that fills the heavens 1 could bow down 
and worship; but as to worshiping a God that 


cannot wor- 
ship the devil, and that is only a demoniacal God. 
But the (rod that loves purity with an infinite 
fervor, and that takes men and brings them elear 
up to himself, loving them, comforting them, as 
it were kissing them as a mother would fondle 
her child; a (vod that will take me in my infinite 
weakness and want in his arms, that he may 
make me worthy of his love, on no terms of wy 
own—Il do oot know how to mourn in abjection 
before such. I can join the whole throng in say- 
ing, **‘ Honor and glory and power and dominion 
to Him that sitteth upon the throne and to the 
Lamb forever.” In this is the meaning of the 
sacrifice and atoning death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It was as it were a figure, a dramatic rep- 
resentation, a picture of invisible truth framed 
into human experience. It is the interpretation 
of that door through which now every man must 
come to God—** Our Father—our Father.” 

Oh what will nota fatherdo forthe child he loves! 
W hat pleasure will not he forego! What use will 
he not make of pronerty! All that | have, my 
son, | hold it for you and yours. I rejoice in my 
children. I live in them; what can I do for them 
that | have not done’ That is what I feel; and 
ain I better than God? and do I never feel it in 
my imperfection, sinful as | am? And however 
strong this feeling is in me, God says: “If ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good gifts to them that ask 
Him.” 

These are times I think when we need to have 
this view presented because it is the true view. 
For these are times of great peril, wy friends. 
Men are seeing the foundations of old faiths 
crumbling under their feet. Human nature 
don't change; Divine nature don't change; but 
the methods of representing truth change con- 
tinually. And the progress of natural science is 
changing our idea of the divine method of crea- 
tion, the divine method in Providence—changing 
our ideas of divine culture, of buman nature— 
changing a great many things. But the most 
serious aspect in witich science is opening in my 
judgwent is in the direction of the question, ** Is 
there aGiod?” Now it is a very important ques- 
tion—is the Bible inspired’ But then that ques- 
tion is of no account at all if there is no God. 
That takes precedence of everything else. | hear 
men carelessly and rashly saying, *‘A wan must 
be a fool to be an atheist.” I don't think so. I 
think there is in that direction very serious mat- 
ter for consideration, and whether we think so or 
not, it is a direction from which storws are going 
to burst upon the faith of mankind, you may 
be sure, and with a bitter contour, with which we 
have had no experience. And now lI say it is no 
time, when coming up from these investigations, 
it is no time to have a God in heaven, before the 
imagination and in the hearts of men, whom on 
the whole men would wish to be dethroned and 
out of the way. Thousands and thousands and 
thousands have been educated in a view of God, 
who on the whole would enjoy it if they could be- 
lieve that no such being as God existed. 

Nothing will save the faith of scientific and 
educated men unless it be such a conception of 
God as that everything that is good in their na- 
ture revolts at the wiping of it out. You must 
fill the conviction with a conception of God that 
all human nature shall ery out after. It is no 
time to disfigure with barbarism ; it is no time to 
run the lines of red blood—cruelty—around the 
image and portraiture of God. It is the time to 
make him the Father, the Redeemer, the Holy 
one of Israel, flamiug forth in love, the help of 
his people, the searcner for the murderers, the 
recoverer of the lost, the physician of the soul. 
When men have had brought home to them the 
conception that the central power of universal 
administration is in the hands of Intinite Love, 
they will say whatever must be the character of 
God, as it shall turn out to be, the central ex- 
positors of that character must be Goodness, must 
be Mercy, must be Tenderness. Why should they 
not say so When God begins by saying so himself ? 
‘*God, merciful, gracious, long suffering, abundant 
in goodness and in truth.” To that center of the 
universe, Love, and abundant goodness, every 
heart points as inevitably as the needle points tu 
the star. 

And now | present such a (iod to you, with 
these paintings that | have merely sketched and 
followed ig the grossest outline and impertection, 
| present this loving God to all those that have 
wandered from their conscience, virtue and recti- 
tude. There is a Power that will bring you back 
and will wait on you until you get back. God 
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knows how to scour out the soul; God knows how 
to have compsssion on sin even while he pun- 
ishes it. 

I present this view of (iod to those that stand 
solitary in life. There pever was such a friend. 
I present him to those that are inexpert and igno- 
rant. God says, I will deal so that a bruised reed 
shall not feel my touch and be hurt by it; and 
smoking flax or wick I will not quench until lL 
bring forth righteousness in you. Can you not 
worship such a nature’ Is there no worshiping 
nature in you? Isthere no yearning element in 
you’ Are you contented with life’ Do riches 
satisfy? Dves friendship in your life amount to 
all you need’ Are there no inequalities any- 
where? Are you not conscious, day by day, of 
weakness, and wants, such as only God cau sup- 
ply? 

From the Old Testament I bring you down this 
image of your God; from the New Testament | 
open the door and say, There is the name ‘Our 
Father” inscribed : Enter, enter; and from Cal- 
vary I bring you another image, bowed down, 
bearing the sinus of others, taking their stripes, 
their sicknesses, that they may be healed in you; 
in Jesus the sufferer, that you might not suffer; 
in Jesus the righteous, that by his blood he might 
cleanse you frum all sin and bring forth righteous- 
hess in you. 

This loving God | present to you with emphasis 
and repetition, saying he fills the whole heaven ; 
and if you lose that God nothing is left for you 
but the alternative, *‘ He will by no means clear 
the guilty.” 


P = 

Acligions Tews. 
THE CHURCHES. 

Pearl Street Congregational Church, Hartford, bas 


lifted its 85,000 debt and gues on its way rejoicing, 
with a thousand dollars surplus. 


The reports of the state of religion at the meeting of 
the Congregational Union in New York City, Mon- 
day, March 5th, showed unusual interest in nearly all 
the Congregational churches in this vicinity; es- 
pecially in the churches at Bound Brook, Montelair, 
Orange—Trinity Church—and Harlem. 


One result of the Tooth imprisonment case in Eng- 
land is the formation of a Church League for the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. It begins only with twenty 

lergymen, ritualists, but any movement of the sort 

looked upon as significant, and the Nonconformists 
ecordingly have much to say about it. They are dis- 
ussing disestablishment with fresh vigor. 

While Bishop Fallows, of the Reformed Episco- 
palians, was in Ottowa, Canada, recently, the Emanuel 
Reformed Church of that place made an effort to 
liquidate its indebtedness of 212,000, and not only suc- 
ceeded, but raised $5,000 in addition. The rector of 
the church is Rey. H. M. Collison, and it has a mem- 
bership of four hundred, although but two years old. 


By voting to have some other pastor than Mrs. 
Phebe Hanaford hereafter, the Jersey City Univer- 
salist Church seems to have overshot the mark. Fifty- 
one_of its one hundred and twenty-four members 
have determined to withdraw and form another so- 
ciety, with Mrs. Hanaford at their head. Both 
churches cannot survive, and the seceders don't think 
of giving out. 


Pope Pius is soon to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his consecration, and one or more American 
bishops are going over to take part in the ceremonies 
of the day. It has been a long pastorate—under the 
circumstances remarkably long—since the vexations 
Pius IX. has been through would have killed most 
other Popes. He is still in such good health that 
people have stopped talking about his successor. 


Residents in the vicinity of St. Mark's Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, have carried their point after 
all in regard to the ringing of its chimes. Judge 
Hare declares them a nuisance and orders that they 
shall not be rung, his reasons being that as “the at- 
mosphere cannot rightfully be infected with noxious 
smells or exhalations, so it should not be caused to 
vibrate in a way that will wound the not less delicate 
sense of hearing.’’ St. Mark’s is somewhat “ high,” 
and the chimes used to be rung very early at times, 
much to the annoyance of sleepers who failed to rise 
with the lark. 


The Baptist Year Book for 1876 shows over 1,900,000 
members, nearly one-twentieth of the population of 
the country. Georgia leads with the largest average, 
one in six of the population; the South in fact has the 
great bulk of the denomination, 1,300,000, of whom 
400,000 are colored. The English statistics for the 
same year show 2,657 churches; 3,455 houses of wor- 
ship; 1,913 pastors; 3,496 lay preachers; 272,152 mem- 
bers ; 370,000 Sunday scholars. The baptisms last year 


were 18,570, against about 15,400 in ‘75 and 14,600 in ‘74. 
That is a large number of lay preachers, and naturally 
enough the Watchman asks for more information 
auboutthem. Where do they preach’ how supported 
how useful? and so on. 


It is quite refreshing to read of the steady headway 
made by the English Congregational Chapel-building 
Society at a time when among ourselves so many 
churches and chapels are complaining of their debts. 
This society started in 1848, not with the object of 
making monetary aid its main business, but to correct 
the vicious modes of chapel-building and to help with 
funds to a moderate extent in some cases. Better 
buildings and better methods of assisting the congre- 
gations needing them was its original motto. It began 
its career as a teacher rather than as a monetary 
power to strengthen pre-existing methods; and to 


justify and sustain this position it chose as its seore- 


tary one who, in his own ministry and his previous 
official relatioh to the London Chapel-building Soci- 
ety, had had many opportunities of gaining valuable 
experience in this work; it invited a number of well- 
known architects to furnish what might be called 
model or specimen plans, &c.; and as soon as possible 
published its **Manual of Practical Hints on Church 
Building.”’” What monetary aid it could render it has 
studiously used as a means of securing the beneficial 
ends aimed at by its practical guidance; and also as 
an inducement to the further pecuniary efforts of the 
churches aided, so as to cultivate in them a manly 
independence, and to lessen and, as early as possible, 
remove all interest-bearing debts. The society start- 
ed with the hope of aiding 50 churches every five 
years, which by this time would have amounted to 
230. But by the annual report for 1876, just published, 
it has actually aided, and is under engagements to 
aid, 5) chapels. It has received some $600,000 in all 
thus far, and has no debt that is not amply provided 
for. The accommodation for public worship in the 
buildings aided by the society, taking into ac- 
count the number that attend but once a day 
and the constant succession of new comers, 
may meet the actual demand of nearly half a 
million of people and the actual cost of the chapels 
aided is ascertained by a recent careful inquiry to be 
24,920,000. Delicate and difficult as is the service which 
the society has aimed to render, it has been its happi- 
ness uniformly to act in harmony with local building 
committees, as the spontaneous acknowledgments of 
aided churches sufficiently show. It has never once 
fuiled to meet its heavy pecuniary engagements when 
due, and what is better than all, and indeed quite 
surprising, not one of the buildings so aided has come 
tu grief. The society is now raising a permanent fund 
of $250,000 for its purposes, and enough has been raised 
to justify the expectation that the whole will be 
secured in the course of the present year. If this sort 
of work is found to be necessary in Great Britain, 
how much more so is it in the United States. 


C. 

The St. Louis association finding it impracticable 
to entertain the next International Convention, Cin- 
cinnati comes forward with a cordial invitation to 
have it held there. June 6th is the date when it 
meets. 

Mr. E. D. Ingersoll, of Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
been appointed by the International Executive Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. to make a tour throughout 
the principal centers and termini of our railroads. 
The object of this tour is to establish in as many places 
as possible branches of the Y. M. C. A. exclusively for 
the employes of railroads. There are about 800,000 
men employed on the railways of this country. These 
men are subjected to peculiar trials and temptations, 
and have few privileges of religious education such as 
belong to nearly every other class. Some years ago 
Cleveland took the initiative in this work; subse- 
quently it came into the hands of the International 
Committee, and there are now about thirty-four of 
these Railroad Branches. It has been said that no 
less than 50,000 men have given testimony to being led 
to Christ through this instrumentality. At Philadel- 
phia, through the efforts of Mr. Ingersoll, aided by 
the sympathizers of the cause in that city, a promising 
Railroad Association has just been organized; and 
the ** boys’ seem to enter into the spirit of the work. 
Mr. Ingersoll expects soon to visit New Haven, East 
Albany, and many other well-known railroad points. 


PERSONAL, 

—Rev. E. B. Bingham of Rockville has been called 
to the pastorate of the church in Spencer, Mass. 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been invited to 
hold services in Hartford, Conn., after they leave 
Boston. 

—Rev. Geo. A. Hood, of Fergus Falls, Minn., com- 
mences service with the Pilgrim Church of Minneapo- 
lis, March 12th. 

—Rev. H. A. Stimson, of Plymouth Church, Minne- 
apolis, goes to Europe for five months, about the 
middle of May. 

—Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, of Brooklyn, Bedford Con- 
gregational Church, has received a unanimous call to 
the Congregational Church of Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Rev. J. D. Todd, of Wabasha, has just commenced 
work at Albert Lea, Minn. The last pastor, Rev. E. 


H. Alden, having become Indian Agent at Fort Ber- 
thold, D. T. 


—Rey. C. B. Rice, of Danvers, is a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, and has just 
been appointed to filla vacancy in the State Board of 
Education. 

—Broudway Congregational Church, Norwich, 
Conn., Which has been pastorless for some time, calls 
Rev. Mr. Jenkins, of Amherst, who also has a call 
from Pittsfield. 

—As a result of overwork, President Strong, of 
Carleton College, has for some months been laid aside 
from preaching, although fortunately able to attend 
to his college duties. 

—A series of Home Missionary meetings is to he 
begun soon in New England, under the charge of 
Rev. Messrs. Cobb of Minnesota, and Warren of Cali- 
fornia, District Superintendents of the A. H. M.8. 

—Rev. John W. Leek, Methodist pastor in Fair 
Haven, Conn., died Feb. 19, from the effects of a 
wound received at the battle of Fredericksburg when 
chaplain of the Twenty-seventh Connecticut Volun- 
teers. | 

—Theodore Parker's Church, Boston, or, strictly 
speaking, the Tweuty-eighth Congregational Society, 
invite Rev. John L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, to become 
their pastor. He has been preaching acceptably there 
for a short time. 

—Secretary Alden of the American Board has been 
addressing the Andover students on the subject of the 
mission field, for which comparatively few young 
ministers are preparing. One senior at Andover has 
been accepted for the foreign work. 

—Rev. Emory J. Haynes, a prominent Methodist 
preacher, and for five years past settled in Brooklyn, 
joins the Baptist denomination. He was immersed 
last Sunday in New York by Rev. Dr. Armitage, and 
is to become pastor of the Washington Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn. 

—Rev. Thomas W. Jones of Ticonderoga, N. Y., las 
been assisting Rev. Mr. Barrow of the Eliot Church, 
Lawrence, Mass., in the special meetings which have 
been held there with such happy results. Fifty-four 
unite with the church at the next communion. Mr. 
Jones's presence gives an impulse to the work. 

—Rev. J. W. Colwell was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church, West Concord, N. H., Feb. 
2. Sermon by Rev. T. D. Ayer; other pastors par- 
ticipating were Messrs. Blake, Burnham, Freeman, 
and Storrs. Mr. Colwell has been supplying the pul- 
pit of this church with good results for two years. 

—Rev. J. H. Ward of Marblehead starts up the ques- 
tion, “Shall the Episcopal Church be Democratic?” 
by which he wishes to suggest whether it is not time 
for itto yield some of its conservatisin and branch 
out with free preaching, evangelists’ meetings and 
other live methods of reaching the people. Mr. 
Ward represents the younger Episcopal element. 

—Under the earnest ministry of their pastor, Rev. 
S. H. Virgin, the Harlem Congregational Church is 
enjoying a season of special interest. Three meetings 
each week are held with good attendance, and the 
Sunday services are overflowing. A number of con- 
versions have occurred among the older persons, and 
the feeling is of that hearty and thoughtful character 
which reaches the best and strongest minds. 

—Rev. J. H. Morley, formerly of Sioux City, lowa, 
was installed pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Winona, Miun., March Ist. Sermon by President Bas- 
com of the State University, Madison, Wis. Installing 
prayer by Rev. L. W. Chaney, Mankato, Minn; other 
parts by Revs. H. A. Stimson, FE. M. Williams, D. L. 
Leonard and A.J. Drake. Mr. Morley entered this 
field in November and has commenced his pastorate 
under most favorable auspices. 

—Rey. Chas. Hall Everest was to have preached to 
his new charge (Plymouth Church, Chicago) for the 
first time, last Sunday. His farewell sermon in Brook- 
lyn on the Sunday previous closed a twe)ve years’ 
happy and successful pastorate, which has been cloud- 
ed of late only by the shadow of a heavy church debt. 
The growing congregation attempted to build an ex- 
pensive church, but like many such enterprises, the 
times have caught it in a bad fix with no prospect of 
getting out of debt. The debt is over 290,000. 

—Frof. Felix Adler's first address last Sunday )e- 
fore the newly-formed free-thinking Jewish associa- 
tion was an attack upon the priesthood—meaning the 
ministry in general. As to his own sect he claimed 
that it had never had a priesthood until within the 
past seventy years, that the Rabbis omginally were 
not pastors but simply teachers. He deplored the 
decadence of the times which had given the Rabbis a 
position they never before held, and gave as his 
watchword, * Freedom of religion as of all things.”’ 


—Miss Ellice Hopkins, daughter of one of the officers 
of Cambridge University, England, who some ten 
years ago undertook a work of reform among the 
diggers and workingmen of the place, and did won- 
ders, is to publish an account of her experiences. 
This is among the prayers that drunkards were heard 
to make after their conversion: “O Lord, you know 
how | have been knocked about in the world, and 
grow’d up in publics, and never had any one to care 
for my soul till our blessed handmaiden came to 
teach us about our Saviour and about our Father in 


| heaven.”’ 
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Financial. 


Monday, Feb. 26, 
Mareh 3. 
Financial Quotatious—Geold,— 


From to Saturday, 


M ndas Wednesd«9. Suturtay, 

Feb Feb. 2s. Mar. 5. 
Lewes: Tenders..... ........ 05.65 


Government Bonds,— 
(Mostof these figures indicate offers made, tnstead 


of aales.) 
1986. n.t.r.... .....:.. 5 
Currency sixes. .. ....... 123 
Fereign Exchange.— 
dave. 


London prime bankers, 4.55 
Bide tor “tate Konda. 


4.55 1.45 


= BS) N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... 
S44 N.Y. fe, D887, 12 
do fa, "SS... N.Y. 60. G.L. 1885... 121 
do N.Y. 68. G.L. 
Ark. hs, tunded..... 2 G.L. -- 
a0 7a. L.RAFLS. 7 N.Y. 5a. 1876 
G0 7s. M. & L.. 7 N.C. 68, O.Jan. & Ju W 
do 78, M. O. & 7 N.C. 
d0 7s, Ark. «. 7 N.C ALO 
Connecticut ts. NwC..coup.. 45 
« wt N.C. du off.. A. 45 
40 78 new bonds, fund. act, i? 
do 7a, ind’sed.... 12 
40 oonds 106 N.C.N.bda.. J.& 
Indi@na o6.......... N.C.N.B.. A.&O 
lll. coup. te, "T7.. — S.17., 
Ill. 68. coup. TY..... wi do du 
lil, War loan....... wis do ; 
Kentucky s........ We 108 
tia ....... os 
Louisiana N.B..... Rhode Isiand Hs. 110 
do South c tia. 37 
do Pentte’ t’ ry. do Jan. &Ju. 
do L.B.. do L.c.. & 
qs. consol’ d. ao 7a of AS 
Mich: fia. "T8- 7Y..... do Non-fund.b. — 
Missour’ 66. "76..... — d0 te, new ser... 
Go @. "T7....... WI 
do fe. "78... ... uly ao n.b. 
L’g bds.du d0 n.b.. — 
Funding b. dO cunaol........ 
Asviumor U.d. Go ex. mat.coup tH 
H. “t.J..due — a0 consol... se 
N.Y. Reg. B'y L.... WIM D. of Co.3. tha Tes 
N.Y.C. B’¥ Loan.. a do emall b..... — 
N.Y. 68. -- do Regis...... 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the weck ending March 3, 1877. 


Butter.—Keceipts for the week 15.238 pkes. 
Exports, 5,1'7 pkgs. Sales are perhaps mostly at 
the inside line of tigures, but really choice dairies 
of good old butter are now offered at such reason- 
able prices ast. induce more business, and there 
were quite free lecal sales at Xe cts. Anything 
poor inp State dairies remain as they have been all 
winter—neglected and unsalable— probably might 
be sold at lx«15 cts. New butter begins to be 
talked about; it will not be wanted at a good price 
except fora little of the fingst quality—the com- 
mon sorts will not sell so long as good old butter 
is so plenty and cheap. We quote: Finest Sept. 
and Oct. make, creamery, 32¢35c.; fall make, good 
to choice, 2<4%0c.; middie and southern tier coun- 
ties, entire dairies, fine, Northern Welch 
dairy, fine, 72@25c,; N. Y. State dairy, good to 
choice 19 Western fresh mil! butter, 
fresh roll butter, Licise.; debris of the market, 
12%¢@ 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 3.4% boxes. 
Exports, 4.24 boxes. Gold IM\. No Lond. steam- 
er this week and less business; light stock; holders 
firm; price advanced to lécts. for the top. We 
quote: State fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 15 cts. ; 
State factory, prime, early make, M4@l5c.; State 
factory, fair to good. Melic.; Western fair to 
good, early make, alic.; Western choice flat and 
Cheddar cheese, skimmed, half-skimmed, 
etc., &@l2c. 

Eggs*.—Southern eggs are in quite free receipt 
and the market easy, with receipts full equal to 
the demand. Fresh near-by marks per doz., 4@ 
15 cts.; Western and Southern 

Beans are plenty, especially medium, and prices 


lower. Marrows, per bush., mediums, 
per bush., $2.00 2.25. 

Beesawax,.—Southern and Western pure wax, 
31 

Cranberries.—Choice bushel crates, $2.%@ 
$2.75. 

Oranges are higher. Florida, per box, %.0@ 
$7.0. 

Dried Apples rule quiet. N. Y. State, sliced, 
4@Se.; State, quarters, 445c.; Western 


PER CENT. NET. 


and Southern, «5c. 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance 
that we loan not tu exceed onesthird 0 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed «a day on inter- 
est or principal; no nye ge woes? us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Ser for particu- 
lars and references. KB. WATKI! 
CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN *,HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager. # Pine Street, N York 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


d as ateur pri 
“Beautitul American Gitte 
at your price. 
1 diorgeous 
ke at any price. 
Send stamp. y 


Juvenile 


atalogue free. 
-eguat Bros.,) Beekman st.., 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INSU R ANCE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF 
National Poen. 


S. C, GRIGGS & CO., Chicago, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


FRIDTHJOF'S SAGA: 


A Norse Romance. By ESAIAS TEGUNER. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Thomas A. E. Hol- 
comb and Martha A. Lyon 
$1.&). 


“We recommend our readers to make the ac- 
quaintance as # on as possibile of this delightful 
translation.” —| N.Y. Evening Mail. 

“We have nv hesitation in 
heartily." —(N.Y. Evening Post. 

*Fridthjof's Saga’ is a poem which in beauty 
and sublimit stands ut rivaled in the literature of 
the North. The translation by Mr. and Vre. Hel. 
comb is spirited and beautifui.’’—| Watchman. 
Boston. 

“Its beauties areinnumerable. The enthusiastic 
love of nature which is everywhere manifest init; 
the grand old Viking spirit which glows tn every 
line. and its keen insight into some of the subtier 
meanings of the Northern myths, invest it with s u 
lasting charm for every lover of true puetry.’ 
[Christian Leader, New York. 

“ Aside from its portic merits, * Fridthjof's Saga’ 
is an interesting story, told with great «kill, ten- 
derness and picturesque language, while the char- 
acters are discriminated with a talent worthy of 


commending it 


| the most observant student of human pature. 
| Sweden, in the person of Bishop Tener, offers the 


true poet, whu,in describing the 
has preduced an immortal p em. . . The Hel- 
comb translation is so well done that it would be 
difficult to better it inany single respect.’—| Boston 
Gazette. 


“No one can peruse this noble prem without 
arising therefrom with a loftier iden of human 
bravery, and a better c eucepten of human love.” 
~(Inter-Ocean, Chicag 


THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE: 


By JONAS LIE. 
Transiated by Mrs. OLE BULL. $1.8. 


“* The Pilot and his Wife’ fascinates the atten- 
tion and moves the feelings with « stranze power, 
and when the book is finished it is easy to re alize 

that we have been under the spell of a master. 
s Journal, New York, 


VIKING TALES OF THE NORTH: 


The Sagas of Thorstein, Viking’s Son. and Frid- 
thjof the Bold. Translated from the Icelanvic 
by Professor R. B. Anderson, author of “ Norse 
Mythology,” and Jon Bjarnason. Aiso Steph- 
en's translation of Tegner’s Fridthjof's Saga.” 
Complete in one volume, i2mo, cloth, $2.00. 


“A charming book itis. Your work is in every 
way cleverly dcne. The quaintly-delightful 
sagas Cught to charm many thousands of readers, 
and your transiation ts of the best.”’—(Willard 
Fiske, M.A... Ph. D., Prof. of the North European 
Lang.. Cornell Univ. 

‘The literal translations of Anderson and 
nas Dp are full of interest of a rare kine ho- 
ever fails to read them will lose a rure fund of 
that peculiar wealth of thought and feeling which 
is suggested by the earlier, simpler tife of man- 
kind.—| Christian Union, New York 

“What <hakspeare’s creations were to England, 
these lewends ure to Sweden. Neo man can read 
them with: ut feeling that he enjoys a 
from the distant past of priceless value.—({N.¥ 
“choo! Journal. 

“Professor Anderson's dor k isa very valuable 
and mepestans one. The “Saga of Thorstein. 
Viking « teeme with magnificent'y 
dramatic the impressiveness of whien 
is rather incrensed by the ca'm directness and 
dignity with which they are related. And these 
features are as characteristic of the Foglish ver 
sion as of the Icelandic «riginals. The translator 
sh intimate acquaintance with al! the tn- 
tricacies of that crueily inflected language, and 
an enthusiastic appreciation of ite epigrammatic 
pith andvigor. .. Tegner’s celebrated poem. 
“Fridthj  f's Saga,’ is sufficiently neve! in its 
theme ana abounding in melody and rhythm to 
yield a large measure of enjoyment.”—{ Nation, 

sew York. 


NORSE MYTHOLOGY: 


THE RELIGION OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully 
systematized and interpreted; with an Intro- 
duction, Vocabulary and Index. By R. B. 
ANDERSON, Prof. of Scandinavian Languages, 
University of Wisconsin. 1 vol., crown Svo., 
$2.6. 


“ The exposition, analysis, and interpretation of 
the Norse Myth: logy leave nothing to be desired. 
The whole structure and tramew: rk of 
are here."’—(Appleton’s Journal, New York 

“ Prof. Anderson's work ts incomparably superior 
to the already existing books of this order.” 
{[Seribner’s Monthly. New York. 

“No American book of recent years does equal 
credit to American scholarship, or ts deserving of 
more pronounced Boston Globe. 

*No such accountof the old Scandinavian Myth- 
oat. has hitherto peen given in the English lan- 
guage. It is full. and eluctdates the subject in all 
pointe of view. It contains abunoant illustrations 
in literal and poetic translations from the Eddas 
and sagas. .. . Professor Anderson's interpre- 
tations of the mytha throw new light on them. and 
are valuable additions (as is the whoie ver te 
the history of religion and of literature. ull 
Vocabulary and Index show that Prof. And Sesen 
knows how to makea schv larly book. It is brought 
out in the best style by §. C. Griggs & Co . of Chi- 
cago, and deserves to be welcomed, not only as 
most creditable to American scholarship, but also 
as an indication of the literary enterprise whic bh 's 
surely growing upton our Northwestern states.’ 
[Presbyterian Quarterly and I’rinceton Review. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


§. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


25 Washington St., Chicago. 


OF TILE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January Mth, 77. 
The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of ita afaira on the 3lat December, 1#76. 
Premiums received on Marine Kiska, 
from lst January, tu Decem- 
ber, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


$4,929,107 
2.172.200 
87.101 73 


No Polictes have been issued upon Life 
Kisks; ner upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked (ff from Ist Janu- 

ary. 1876. to 3'st December, i876........ 

Lo-ses pald during the same 

$155.19 49 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


61.095 12 


period, 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex 
penses 


SLR 410 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
stock, City, Bank and other stocks. 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other. 


$11,088,700 WO 


wise. 
Keal Estate and Bondsant Morte: wes. 
Lnterest, and suniry notes cluims 

due the Company, est’ mated at. ..... 02 450 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Resstvabic.. 1812404 

Total Amount of Assets............. $15,604 S67 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
Cates of profite will be paid to the holders therenf, 
or their tewal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
lay, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there f, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of Feoruary next, {romwhich date 
all interest thereon witl cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were i<sued fur god pre- 
miume,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is teclaret on the 
net earned premiums -f the Company. for the 
yeor ending Jist December, |<75, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
APeLPH LEWOY SE, 
Kopr. B. MINTURN, 
(HARL*S H. MAKR-<HALL, 


1. D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNTS, 
W. oH. H. Moore, 
Lewis “Uris 
CHARLES H. Re SSELL, 


JAMES Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE. ROBERT L. STUART. 
GOKDON W. BURNAAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


FREDERICK (HAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
T. 
HoRmace GHA 

W. 
JoHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIA™ HL. 
PeTek V. KIN 


DANIEL MILLER, 
Ww. STURGIS, 

Josiau O. Low, 
WILLIAM 
ROYAL PHELS 

THOMAS F 
(. At HAND, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHAKLES DENNES, Vice-President. 
W. H. MOORE, 2d Vice 
A. RAVEN, 4! Vice Pres’. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Cash Capital............ 8500,.000 00 
Ke-lnsurance Fund ........ 083.087 BO 
Outstanding Liabilities......... 108,302 15 
Wee . 609,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 877.. SI, 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
REMSEN LANE, 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. | +7 


ORGANIZED 1850-— 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE AT 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Heury W. Balawin, Sup't. Middle Department, 
Drexe! Bullding, cor. Wall and Broad Sta, 


Secretary. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Mase. 
Sammer Term begins Tuesday, April 3. 
Pupils must be present «0 the evening of the 2nd. 
Apply to Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, 


Boarding Se he ol, miles from 
Croton-on-Hudson. C. B. Warring, A. M. 

Pays for®5 L s att the 
$I NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Pennsylvania Military Academy, 

Chester, Delaware Co., Pa. session reopens Jan. 
5. For eireulars 
HYATT. President. 


46 eminent Teachers, Pupils in ~ 
OL. 


I’rin. 


years. E. IOURJEE, Music Halil, Bosto 


TA NMUERING ene Stuttering e frectuall re- 
meved. Address for oreulurs, American Vocal 
» Waverley Place. New Vork. 


NIED. 


30,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


New Book, ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER.” 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make moneyon. Don't foot away time on 
dull works, but get this live Dook. Send for cireu- 
lars, terms, &c., to 
Am. Pub. Cvw.., Hartford, Ct. 


AW NT Ss 


ENTS, first clase wi wanted throagheut 
SA the t . to sell utensils, new, light, useful, or- 
numentual needed universally. box 


24 CENT BOOKS. BIC SALES 


We have the most saluble books in the market 
Many agents sel! nothing else, whilst others sel 
taem in connection with subscription books. Can - 

Vassers on weekly and monthly papers often carry 
our stock, and thus duub le the ‘ir profits. Wholesale 
rutes voy low. Salesrapid! Avcenta Wanted at all 
times en, thr - ugh us, can obtain a light, pleas- 
auntand big puving Dusiness all the year round. Sead 
for list and circuiurs. MH cent dDooks on all the lead- 
ing seneativnos of the day. Purchase direct from 
the olitest house in the business. BARCLAY & CO, 
2) North Seventh street, Phitadelphia, Pa. 

Agente’ 


$57. 60 woul itor torrent $0). New 


article just patente. ples sent free to al 
Address W. H. HIDES TE 218 Fulton st... N. ¥ 
$593 mv 133 New Articles. Samples free. 

Address C. M. Linington, Chicago 


ASENTS WANTED to sell the 


Profits per Week.— 


Made by 17 Agents in Jan., ‘77, with 


st book of Moedy and Sankey. send 

tic. fur complete copy of bo kK and full vut- 

fit. We have an immeose stock uf Theological and 
-Schoe Qooks, all cheap. 

\La & SONS, Park Row, New York. 


YEAS. -The choicest in the world—Importers 
prices—turgest in America--staple 
urticle—pleases everybooy rade continually tu- 


eretsing- Aue nts Wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducemenots—don't waste time—send fur Cireurar to 
WELLS, Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box, 


per day at Dome. SumMpies Worth 


$5 to $21 tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me 


-CLASS AGENTS.—New Patents. Sell at 
sight. | E TON ‘U.. 119 Nassau st., N N. ¥. 


ach week to Age Staple. 
stimentals received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. Jd.W orth & Cu.st. Min 

$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
fo Agents, 
Fur teruss address OL L -Chicage 

2% 
our Chromos, Cray ns, Pretare and 
Chromo Cards. 1°33 samples, worth 
85. sent. p for Cents. Lllustrated Cat 
41. BL 


alogue tre FFORD'S SONs, BOSTON 
J ed 


$12 


a day «ure made by Agents selling 


a day at home. 7 wanted. Outfit and 


term~ free. T rRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
doubie their money selling Dr. 
Chase's improved (#2) Keceipt 


Book.’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
p ting House. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AGENTS 


Lowest c rates, Cc at’ tree. Agents 
. Hawkins, Goshen, wanted 


a0 papers 


Maxezi’ ex Cc. 
TEN: travel and Dealers cur 
unbreaaadie giaeechimoers aod 
lamp PE DPPLING. Salarr liberal, basi- 
ness permanent. Hotel aod traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP 2% Main St... Unio. 


OUT-—SELLING IMMENSELY-—THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


BED AND ILLUST 
750 pages, only $2.50. Treatsof the entire his- 
tory, grand buildings, wondertul exhibits, curiosi- 
ties, great days, ete. The best chance of 0 vears 
to coin money taaet, as everybody wants thi work. 
1.000 agents appointeo fiest four weeks, 5, 
wanted. For tull particulars address queenty. 
HUBBARD BRos., Phiia., Pa., Cipn., Chi- 
cage, or Springfield. Mass. Be not 
CAUTION by premature books assuming 

to be * uftic ial,’ ete, 


SEND 4 Cents for the Adjustable Neck 
Holder. E. W. THOMPSON, & Dey St, 


AGENTS STE for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WEST Graphic ERN BORDE 


Its cu ta VAS. = “Exciti 
Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women a 
beys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old aad Young. Notadull page. No competition. Enormous 
enles, Agents wanted everywhere. Iilustrated cireulars free, 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., 265. Seventh Philadelphia, 


tne 


Tie 
N.Y. 


NOTICE. We have 
largest and best 
Stationery Packagelu the 
World. It contains 19 
sheets of paper, envel- 
fen pén ,and piece of Van uabdie 
kage, with elegant goid- plated 
sieeve barton. and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
ald. 2g cents. § packaces, with assorted Jew- 
eiry, si Patent Lecer Watch free to allagents, 


& CO... 769 


opes . 
Jewelry Compete sample pac 


ii, penho 


gol 


LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
Al ICONS. 


& H.T. ANTHONY 301 Broadway. N. Y.. 

opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and V ews, 
Graphoseopes, Chromos aod Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographie Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 


| Awarded drst premium at Vienua & Philadelphia. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 10, 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Will you please tell me whether the Lord’s Supper is 
really anything more than a commemorative feast, to be ob- 
served in remembrance of him? It seems to me that the 
Bible says nothing beyond this; but I am much troubled by 
the mystical way in which it is usually spoken of, as if Chris- 
thans received some spiritual benctit from it aside from that 
which they would find in the quickening of their faith 
through thought on Christ's atonement, the increase of a 
desire for holiness in view of his sacrifice, ete. Wil) you tell 
me what in your opinion it is, and also in what way we nay 
best prepare for it? Self-examination is generally much 
dwelt upon ; but, for some reason, when I set myself down to 
such an exercise, so far as I can see I get no good, for it 
makes me nervous and cross,and I never can feel sorry or 
hope to be any better. Ww. 

On the face of the narrative in the gospels there 
is nothing to directly indicate that the Lord’s 
Supper was anything more than a celebration of 
the Passover, and Christ’s request the expression 
of a desire that the disciples would always, in 
their future celebration of that feast, keep it in 
memory of him, not in commemoration of the 
Jewish deliverance from bondage. But the fact 
that it was observed as a Christian oruinance 
from the earliest ages, and what Paul says about 
it in 1 Cor. xi., 22, make it evident that the re- 
quest of our Lord was addressed to the universal 
church and was intended for alltime. We see no 
evidence in the Scripture that it is to be regarded 
other than as a memorial service, in which the 
' simple ceremonial brings before the mind the life, 
death and love of the Saviour, and in which he is 
thus peculiarly present because we are peculiarly 
ready to receive him. His spiritual presence is 
not in the bread or the wine, but in the hearts of 
his friends. Ordinarily about the worst way of 
preparation is what is called self-examination. 
What would any wife think of the counsel to pre- 
pare herself to celebrate the wedding anniversary 
by sitting down to examine herown heart to see 
whether she loved her husband as she ought? 
Examine Christ and leave yourself alone. Take 
a life of Christ, not a dogmatic but a spiritual 
one, or a harmony of the Gospels, or one of the 
single Gospels, reading it through in course. 
Learn the lessons of love by studying the life and 
character of the divine Lover. 

—We say Christ died and rose in three days. How is this 
consistent with the fact that be was crucified on Friday and 
rose on Sunday ¢ 

Because the Jews counted part of a day asa 
whole day, and part of a year as a whole year, ip 
their common reckoning. The books of Kings 
and Chronicles are full of illustrations of this 
truth. (See Gen. xl., 13, 20; 1 Sam. xxx., 12, 13; 
2 Chron. x., 5, 12.) According to this method of 
reckoning, Friday, Saturday and Sunday were all 
counted. 

—Do the Holy Scriptures teach that man's probation ends 
with this mortal lite? Or that reconciliation and restitution 
thusend? If so, what scripture teaches it’ 

A disputed question in theology. Our corre- 
spondent will find in a notice of a recent book on 
the restitution of all things, in the Union for 
February 28th, a brief statement of the most re- 
cent interpretation afforded by those who do not 
believe that probation ends with death. Among 
the principal passages which are regarded as an 
evidence that reconcilation and restitution end 
at death may be mentioned the following: Matt. 
iii., 12; xiii., 30,48; xviii., 34; xxv., 46; Luke xiii., 
9; xvi., 26; Dan. xii., 2; Mark ix., 43-48 ; John iii., 
36; 2 Thess. i., 9; Rev. xxi., 27. 

—Is it safe for a young man unsettled in his religious views 
to read the books of Thomas Paine, Voltaire, and other infi- 
del writers? 

Emphatically, no! And this class of infidel 
writers do not afford healthful reading for any 
one else. Keep out of the swamps if you do not 
want chills and fever. 

—Why do you keep Sunday for the Sabbath. when God 
sanctified the seventh day, which is Saturday, and command- 
ed us to keep it holy; when Christ taught us tu keep the laws 
and commandments of God, and said that he came not to 
destroy these laws, but to fulfill them; when the New Testa- 
ment speaks of the Sabbath as the day before Christ arose 
from the dead? Piease answer through the Christian Union 
and oblige yours truly, H. H.C. 

Because : 1. The fourth commandment does not 
fix on any particular day. It simply requires that 
we should work six days and rest the seventh. 
The minister keeps it, though he works on Sun- 
day and rests on Monday. 2. There is no more 
reason for regarding the Jewish Sabbath binding 
on the human race than there is for regarding any 
other of the Jewish festivals. The obligation of 
keeping one day in seven as a day of rest and 
worship and instruction rests not on any particu- 
lar command but on the constitution of the mind 
and body, which there is abundant evidence needs 
such periodical rest-days. The obligation is the 


same as that of sleeping at night, or private’ 


prayer, for which there is no specific statute in 
the laws of Moses, or of mainta:ning prayer meet- 
ings, for which there is no specific statute any- 
where. Whatever tends to spiritual development 
is the duty of the Christian, and in this country, 
where all the people, by a common consent, keep 
the first day of the week, the observance of that 
day is better for the spiritual development than 
an attempt to keep some other day, on which 
business and pleasure are going on as usual. 

—How can I learn to trust inthe Lord implicitly and not 
te worry about the future? How can I learn to commit my 
ways unto the Lord and to trust Him fully? 

“T have learned,” Paul says, ‘‘in whatsoever 
state I am therewith to be content.” It is a mat- 
ter of learning. Disciples are learners and disci- 
pline is the school. The way to learn not to 
worry is to be put in places which tempt to worri- 
ment, and then by prayer, faith and love combat 
the temptation. Resist the devil and he will flee 
from you. In this conflict David's method is a 
useful one. See Psalm Ixxvii., 7-13. 

—What is the best Bible Text-book, Bible Dictionary and 
Concordance for an ordinary learner, and where can they be 
had ? 

The best Bible Text-book is that of the Ameri- 
ean Tract Society. There are several good Bible 
Dictionaries ; send to Harpers for a circular of 
theirs. The best Concordance is that of Cruden 
—the Tract Society publish a good condensed 
edition. 

—I have a friend of some skill as an organist who is study- 
ing for the ministry. Would it be a help or a hindrance to 
him in bis profession to continue the study and practice of 
music? His argument in the negative is, that about so 
much of our emotional nature finds expression and where 
there are two channels the stream will be smaller. My ad 
vice is, ** Cultivate the soul by whatever means are at band.” 
Which is right? 

Refer him to Melancthon, or Luther, or Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. The study of music ought to be 
obligatory in all our Theological Seminaries. His 
psychology is all wrong. The more expression 
the more life. | 

—Since we cannot be perfect/y saved from sin in this life by 
reason of the imperfection of nature, in what sense is it 
proper to say that the salvation provided by Christ is com- 
plete? 1 hear much said about “a perfect salvation” which 
I do not understand. 

(1) Much that is said about a ** perfect salva- 
tion” we also do not understand, and in so far as 
we do understand itewe do not believe it. But it 
is true that Christ provides a complete and per- 
fect forgiveness for sin. He is the Lamb of Giod 
thht takes away the sin of the world. His for- 
giveness is complete, in contrast with all notions 
of a partial forgiveness to be supplemented bya 
purgatory either in this life, a common Protest- 
ant notion, or in the life to come, the received 
Papal doctrine. (2) He is a present and person. 
ally helpful Saviour, giving aid in every tempta- 
tion, and aid sufficient, if we only accepted it, to 
enable us to vanquish every temptation and be 
conquerors and more than conquerors through 
Him who loved us. 

—In the passage, Heb. xii.,2,"* Who forthe joy that was 
set befure him,” the meaning is generally understood to be 
that Christ In view of anticipated joy after his death endured 
the cross. Will the Greek admit this translation: “Who in- 
stead or in place of the joy,” etc., and if so, does not the Joy 
refer to his ante-natal glory ? 

Either rendering is justified by the original 
preposition: but that of our ordinary Eoglish 
version is the one generally preferred by modern 
scholars ; the meaning is determined by the con- 
text. 

—Do you think it is right fora young man to go to athea- 
ter once or twice a month to see a moral play ?” 

If you are uncertain whether you ought to go 
to the theater, stay away. He that doubts is 
condemned if he goes. (Rom. xiv., 23.) 

—You say that * God's nature is the sinner’s hope.” I feel 
that it is a blessed truth. But what shall we say to that class 
who do as they piease because God is good ¢ 

Answer them with Row. ii., 3-5; or vi., 1,2; or 
Peter iii., 1-10. | 

—I wish to inquire of you if the soul, spirit and conscience 
are one and inseparable. Alsoif there are not six senses ia- 
stead of five. Isit not a sense to distinguish, to comprehend, 
to conceive, etc. 7? 

(1) No one knows of what the soul or inner na- 
ture is composed; but it is certain that it acts 
in different ways, and it is convenient for the 
purposes of study to consider it as consisting 
of different faculties each acting in some degree 
independently. In popular language the soul 
refers to the moral nature, that which distin- 
guishes man from the beasts; the spirit to the 
inner life, that which he possesses in common with 
other animals ; the conscience is used to designate 
that power which at once distinguishes between 
right and wrong and deters from the wrong and 
incites towards the right. (2) The senses are those 


| faculties with which we recognize the outer world. 


Judgment or discrimination is not a sense. 

READER.—The custom of giving thanks at meals 
was undoubtedly of ancient origin. Pagans had 
and have similar customs. ‘The Christian au- 
thority is found in the words and acts of the 
Saviour at the Last Supper, ** When he had given 
thanks,” ete. Forms may be found in almost any 
of the books of family prayer. 


OR, 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN.* 


By EpWARD E. HALE. 
CHAPTER X. 

HE mystery of the invitation is easily ex- 

plained. The moment Mr. Brinkerhoff had 
found that he had begun at the wrong end 
with Mrs. Abgar, and that her New England sense 
of the proprieties was entirely shocked by the 
idea of appearing anywhere uninvited, he had 
walked to the clerk’s office and had written this 
telegram to Mrs. Le Clerc: 

“Mra. Abgar and party are on‘ Boone.’ Would you like to 
see them ?"’ 

He had given his negro attendant the dispatch, 
had bidden him pull across the river “like fury,” 
and deliver it at Chicot at the telegraph office. A 
siiver half dollar, in those days an unusual sight, 
had stimulated the boy. Fortunately for Hiram, 
he had written from Cincinnati a full letter to 
Mrs. Le Clere describing the picture gallery and 
the ladies they met there, and had gone into some 
little detail about them and their plans. Thus 
was it that she was well prepared to write her 
courteous invitation, when, within two hours 
after his dispatch was written, she received it at 
Areadie. 

Of course the kind letter involved a change of 
plan. The ladies had to pack their trunks Fri- 
day night instead of Saturday morning. Fred 
Haydock hesitated whether he would or would 
not accept Hiram’s invitation to stay at Arca- 
die as his friend. But at last the deubtful seale 
decided in favor of staying. He could not bear to 
bid Hiram good-by that night perhaps for fifteen 
years more. If they parted now, Heaven only 
knew when they should meet again. So the 
friendly captain was informed that all four would 
leave the boat at Arcadie. 

The friendly captain was not sure that he should 
know which plantation was Arcudie, nor was the 
friendly pilot. As for Mr. Le Clere’s name, there 
were three or four gentlemen of that name within 
twenty miles of each other on the ‘‘ Coast.” So 
now Effie and Hester began to be afraid that they 
should be left at midnight at a strange planta- 
‘ion, Where the lady did not even know Hiram 
Brinkerhoff when she saw him. The disgrace of 
such an accident overwhelmed Effie, whose imag- 
ination was brilliant enouzh to forecast any step 
of the mad adventure—the landing on a muddy 
levee ; the poking along in the dark among how!l- 
ing curs and blind avenues, till they came to the 
back-door of the wrong house; the knocking, 
timidly, and then wildly, for entrance—the head 
poked out of a window—the cross question and 
the meek reply. 

Why had she ever committed herself to an ad- 
venture so crazy! When she had once said **No !” 
why had she not held to it? What agooseto give 
way—only because a pretty note, in a nice hand- 
writing, on a neat sheet of note-paper, bad been 
thrown on board the boat! Why had she not 
held to the regular etiquettes to which she was 
born ! 

But when some broken words of hers expressed 
such dcubts, the wondering pilot turned his 
broadest face and kindliest smile on her. He bade 
her lose all fear. ‘* We shall find ‘em somehow,” 
he said; but how he was to find them, in the 
darkness of midnight, with the river mist hanging 
over land and water, the pilot did not explain. 

The news of so large a departure was, in its way, 
quite a shock to the little party in the ladies’ 
eabin. But by ten all the other passengers had 
“told good by,” as the Southern phrase has it: 
only Dr. Summerfield sat up a little longer. In 
half an hour more, however, that worthy man 
parted from them, and then, hour after hour, the 
vigils continued of the four. The law of Natural 
Selection, which another generation called the 
law of *‘Elective Affini'ies,” left Hester talking 
with Frederic and Efe with Hiram. 

Twelve o'clock, and they talked. 

One o'clock, and they talked. 
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Quarter to two, and a lad came aft to say, ‘* The 
landing is in sight, ladies. You need not hurry. 
You bave fifteen minutes before we are there.” 

“Then how in the world ean the landing be in 
sight?” asked the impetuous Hester. And they 
all walked forward to see. 

Far, far away as the boat rushed on was a speck 
of light. This the ladies were told was the signal 
on shore which Mr. Le Clere had lighted to direct 
the pilot. 

* How like Robinson Crusoe! 
the picture, piling on the logs! 
came 

There was a fascination for a minute or two in 
watching the speck. Then the girls went back 
for their traps; and. with shawl-straps, umbrellas 
and the rest, stood waiting. The boat rushed 
toward its goal faster than ever, it seemed. A 
few minutes more and they could see a white 
shed and dark figures moving to and fro. Nearer 
and nearer! There is no place along that steep 
shore where a boat cannot run up and land her 
passengers. Nearer and nearer! A gentleman 
with a lad behind him is visible, and three or four 
larger Negroes. Nearer and nearer! The great 
landing-plank of the iarboard side swung round 
and hovered above the shore. “Ting! ting!” 
The pilot stopped the engines. 


I can see him in 
Only no vessel 


Flash! from the 
depths appeared two great pine-knot torches, 
which, with the pine tire on shore, make the 
whole as light as day. 

* All ready, madam '" 

‘“(ood-by! Good-by, captain!” 

And the ladies run on shore led by the gentle- 
men, fast followed by porters with trunks. An 
instant, and all are landed, the porters are back 
ayain, “ting! ting!” and the palace sweeps off, 
while the ladies and their friends are receiving 
the welcome of their new home, 

“ The boys will see to the trunks. It is so short 
a walk that I have no carriage bere. Will Mrs. 
Abgar take wy arm ’—or which is Mrs. Abgar ?” 

So cordial, so thoughtful in every act were the 
fatker and son, that Effie’s terrors were gone in a 
moment. Ina merry party they walked through 
the gloom which settled on them as they left the 
pine fire. It did seem mysterious enough. Great 
trees concealed the stars from them, and how and 
why Mr. Le Clere turned when he did, or bade 
her avoid this step or that, or found a gate to 
open, Effie did not know. But all wondering was 
short. In a couple of winutes they were on the 
steps of an immense veranda. The open door of 
a hall which was a hall, cheerfully lighted, invited 
theirentrance. A lady stood in the doorway, and 
stepped cheerfully forward to say, 

* Welcome to Arcadie !” 

‘IT am ashamed to appear at such an hour,” 
said Effie, ‘‘and more ashamed now that you have 
been sitting up for us.” 

**My dear friend, it is nothing. Mrs, Le Clere 
was sorry not to do so, but I would not let her 
She is not quite well. And you must be go tired !" 

The welcome, the simplicity and ease, and the 
beauty and completeness of every arrangement, 
made the ladies feel more at home than they could 
have believed possible. Glad to go to bed, of 
course, at two o'clock in the morning. But as 
they pulled aside their mosquito nets they could not 
but talk a little about the charm which seemed to 
have surrounded them from the moment the 
magic light had appeared in the distance. Palace 
after palace welcomes them on their travels. But 
in this palace one is so thoroughly at home! 

And how deliciously sleep comes on when one 
does pot bear the distant ‘* thud, thud” of the en- 
gine, and when one’s body from bead to foot does 
not vibrate with the jar of the gigantic wheels ! 

The thoughtful Hiram had telegraphed to New 
Orleans for the letters which awaited the ladies 
there, and as they sat at a late breakfast these 
letters were brought in. Perhaps this seemed 
even more like mayic to Effie and Hester than the 
roses and jasmines which were in fresh heaps 
around them. It did show how long was Mr. 
Brinkerhoff’s arm and bow thoughtful his kind- 
ness. And Effie looked her gratitude to him when 
she understood at Jast that the letters did not rain 
down by miracle. Perhaps the one only thing in 
life that she had longed for as she dressed herself 
was that she might know that all at home were 
well. 

While the Northern ladies sat reading their let- 
ters the Southern ladies, one of whom was North. 
ern too, fell upon Mr. Brinkerhoff in talk : 

And how is déar Mrs. Brinkerhoff 

“Thank you. She was very well when I left 
her. I am disappointed that there is no letter 
from ber.” 

‘‘Is she as young and as lovely as ever ?” 


‘*] am sure I think so,” said Hiram, blusbing 
searlet. ‘‘She is as busy as ever with her schools 
and her sewing and her what not. I tell her she 
tries to run half the world.” 

“And why did you not bring her with you *” 
and so on. 

Both Hester Sutphen and Effie Abgar ackpow!l- 
edged to each other, guiltily, that they drank in 
every word while they pretended to be reading 
letters of which just then they did not see one 
line ! 

But if they are ever to go to Texas the story 
must not loiter even in Areadie. All the same 
they loitered there. The gentlemen had to tear 
themselves away after the second day. Uncle 
Sam's business and the business of Jeffrey, Petrie 
& Jeffrey admitted no more delay. Even Mr. Le 
Clere’s ingebuity could not pretend that the 
United States government needed Mr. Haydock 
at Areadie or that Mr. Brinkerhoff would find 
large firms of retailers at the little village at the 
Post-office. 

The ladies stayed for a week. ‘“*Whydo you 
not spend the summer’’ said Mrs. Le Clere, 
very sweetly and frankly. ‘** You say you ran 
away from that horrible snow and ice only to be 
in a pleasant home. Shall you find anything 
pleasanter than this in that murderous Texas?” 
And indeed Hester wondered at her own firmness 
that she said ‘‘ No.” For as to Effie she had not 
been firm. She had confessed that the plan of 
the party was none of hers. Arcadie seemed so 
lovely to her that she would have eaten lotos 
there as long as there was lotosto eat. And all 
the plan-making was thrown back upon poor 
Hester. 

Before the gentlemen went poor Fred Haydock 
was nearly beside himself because he neither 
dared ask Hester's leave to stay forever where she 
staid and, on the other band, because he dared 
not go away without asking. So they came to 
the last afternoon, which was given to a party on 
the canal. The canal leads back from the river 
to a lake or bayou; how far back the explorers 
did not find. Nor did they care indeed. It was 
always afternoon to them, and whatever they saw 
was May! 

In a great cart drawn by three mules abreast 
were many chairs, in which the ladies sat and 
rode, escorted by the gentlemen on horseback. 
Then they arrived at a narrow canal, in which 
were a large and a small flatboat. HaydoeR and 
Fred Le Clere, who had made paddles for the oc- 
casion, went in advance in the smaller boat. The 
oldsters, with the little girl and her nurse, went 
in the large boat, towed by a Negro man named 
Antoine on shore. 

The canal was only wide enough for the boat. 
On both sides were the most interesting and won- 
derful trees and shrubs and vines, perfectly green. 
Indeed it looked, as Mrs. Abgar said, like the 
pictures of Paradise, where they always mix up 
pines and palms and land and water. They saw 
no bears nor deer, though there are plenty there. 
But they did see, oh ! somany beautiful birds! So 
they sailed for perbaps three miles more, with 
new wonders all the time. Then they came 
where a large cypress-tree had been felled across 
the canal! What wasittothem? To sit still or 
to sail—it was all one! The pioneers rejoined 
them, and Effie made a nice, characteristic sketch, 
and then the learned said that it would not be 
afternoon any longer, and that they must’ turn 
their faces home. 

But when they came to the cart, lo! a chance 
foranadventure! Mr. Le Clere’s horse bad broken 
his bridle and run away. Now the thoughtful 
Mrs. Le Clere had arranged that Miss Sutpben 
should ride him home, because she bad guessed 
that before Mr. Haydock left he and Miss Hester 
would be well left together for an hour withou’ 
listeners. Kind Mrs. Le Clere! What perfect 
hospitality! And now’ Why had this beast 
broken bridle? Fred Haydock, who generally 
believed in his star, and not without reason, could 
bave groaned aloud—would bave done so but that 
the manners of civilized society forbid. Did Hes- 
ter care? Quien sabe? Wild horses would not 
have driven herto tell. With perfect willingness 
she seemed to acquiesce. Fred Le Clere and 
Hiram both offered their horses, but not even 
Mrs. Le Clere dared say that they could be trusted 
with an unskillful rider and the flutter of that 
rider's dress. Hester stepped up into the cart by 
the ready chair, begged Mrs. Le Clere not to 
think of her nor be worried, assured Mr. Le Clere 
that there was room for him on her seat, and so 
they took up their way, when, as the twilight be- 
gan to gloam, a hurrah, a rapid movement, and 
the horse reappeared. He had run home, had 


been captured by a Negro boy, and had been 


brought back in triumph. So he had six miles 
extra that day for his pains. The whole party 
stopped again. The side-saddle was exchanged 
for the Mexican saddle which Mr. Le Clere had 
ridden. Fred Le Clere and Hiram, after seeing 
that they were not needed, dashed forward to an- 
nounce at home that there was no accident. 
Frederic Haydock and Hester Sutphen followed 
more decorously, and the slow cart, with its tri- 
juge team, as Mr. Le Clere called it, brought up 
the steady rear. 

Hester tried ber stirrup, tried her beast on dif- 
ferent paces, tried a canter over a deserted field, 
tried a sober walk. She was indeed conscious that 
ifshe and Mr. Haydock rode quietly side by side 
a crisis Was not far away. 

And so it proved ! 

‘*Miss Hester, if that horse had not come back 
I should bave died !” 

‘Then we are very glad the horse came back,” 
said Hester. ‘* But why were you responsible ?” 

“Ob, not that! I was not responsible. But all 
day long—oh, Miss Hester, do not laugh at me— 
all day long I have counted so on this half 
hour in which to tell you what’ you know so 
well.” 

And he was silent, and she knew she did know. 
But she said nothing. 

‘If it seems madness to you, let it seem so. If 
it seems foolish, let it seem so. But I cannot be- 
lieve that I had never seen you before that day at 
Jeraey City, and if you say I never must see you 
again—do not laugh now, Miss Hester—if you 
say that, I shall die. You have taught me a great 
deal in this fortnight. But you cannot teach me 
how to live witbout you.” 

Then Hester knew she must speak. The man 
had behaved manfully. He had his rights too. 
And Hester tried one sentence which would not 
cowe, and she tried another; and then she looked 
frankly up to him—only he could not see her in 
the darkness+and she said, in just her freshest, 
sweetest way, 

** And why should I try to?” 

Then how he thanked her and blessed her! 
Then how he promised her to be good to her and 
true to her and guard heras never woman was 
guarded! Then how he told her about his para- 
dise at San Antoine; or, if she liked it better, he 
eould and would resign and go back to New 
Hampshire with ber. Then how they fell back 
upon the Palace life; and she asked bim if he 
knew that she thought he was a girl and called 
him Honora MacPherson. And then the rattle of 
the mules behind was heard, and they had to 
whip up and keep out of the way with a pace too 
fast for talking. And then they came upon a 
good place to walk—ah me! all places were good to 
walk. Could they be all night in going home it 
would be pone too long. But the ligbts of the 
little homestead village would appear, and then 
the lights of Arcadie. 

And when they came to the bouse the whole 
family must rush to the piazza to meet them, and 
one would hold the horse, and another would take 
Hester's whip, and Fred could only press her 
band hard as she sprang to her feet. He could 
not clasp her round her waist, as he would have 
done had this been in the ** Pirate's Companions” 
or the *‘Smagglers’ Prize,” and imprint a thou- 
sand kisses on her. 

For, alas! the etiquette of modern society did 
uot permit bim. 

But fortune favors lovers, favors the brave, fa- 
vors the good and favorsthe young! And Hester 
and Fred were lovers, were brave, were good and 
were young! Fortune was so kind that, after 
every bag was packed, after tea was finished, after 
all had been said whieh must be said, except 
Good-by,” the ** George Christy did not come. 
Now it was in the * George Christy” that the gen- 
tlemen were to go. And so they sat in the veran- 
da or gallery, under the great coloupnade, and 
waited for her, hour after hour. And lovely Mrs. 
Le Clerc, with all her skill in letting people alone, 
took care that neither Bob nor Fanchon should 
come near Mr. Haydock for stories, nor Miss Suat- 
phen for paper dolls. Two bours—three—of solid 
comfort before the Christy came! 

But even paradise cannot last forever. At last 
a faint whistle up the river. The groups break 
up and watch and listen. A louder whistle anda 
louder. The plash of paddle-wheels, 

‘**We had better walk to the landing !” 

They all walked together; and the “Christy” 
came. 

**Good. by !” 
Good-by 

(To be continued.) 
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Che Mousehold. 
SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR THE IN- 


EXPERIENCED. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

( NE of the most disheartening vexations that 

meet the young housekeeper, almost at the 
threshold of her new home, is the consciousness 
of her ignorance, and consequent inability to 
repair damages, remedy evils, or reetify the mis- 
takes that everyone is liable to, but which to the 
inexperienced are painfully annoying. They feel 
these vexations acutely, while an old and compe- 
tent housekeeper would pass them over lightly. 
The girlish matron feels the responsibility, the 
full weight of her honors, knows her own weak- 
ness, and, unfortunately, thinks everybody else 
knows them, too, and will watch ber uncertain, 
faltering steps with a critic's eye. 

Take courage, poor child. Your slight shoul- 
ders will become accustomed to these unwonted 
burdens ere long. Old housekeepers are not half 
so waliciously critical as your vivid imagination 
pic'ures them. They may mischievously smile 
when you slip in your household cares, but they 
do not forget their own shortcomings and former 
iguorance, and while amused at your perplexities 
they recognize the far-off kinship, and pity while 
they smile. For these reasons, from time totime, 
we wi-h to bring together items that may assist 
the young housekeeper to prevent or repair mis- 
takes made through inexperience, or through the 
heedlessness of servants, and thus enable her to 
keep her pretty furniture and fondly prized treas- 
ures fresh and attractive, or show her the best 
and easiest mode of performing household duties. 
Nothing is more helpful than short and well-tried 
directions for cleansing delicate material or re- 
moving spots and stains from every variety of 
fabric, and we therefore subjoin a list of direc- 
tions that are constantly needed in every house- 
hold, and are invaluable to the inexperienced : 

If ink bas been unfortunately spilled on ma- 
hogany, rosewood, or black walout furniture, put 
half a dozen drops of spirits of niter into a spoon- 
ful of water and touch the stain with a feather 
wet in this; as soon as the ink disappears rub the 
place immediately with a cloth ready wet in cold 
water or the niter will leave a white spot very 
difficult to remove. If after washing off the niter 
the ink spot still lingers, make the mixture a little 
stronger and use the second time, but never for- 
get to wash it off at once. 

Stains on marble can usually be removed by a 
mixture of one ounce of soda, a piece of stone 
lime the size of a walnut, quarter of a pound of 
whiting and the same amount of soft soap. Boil 
these together ten or fifteen minutes, and then 
put the mixture on the marble while hot. Leave 
this on twenty-four hours, then wash off with 
clean warm water and polish first with soft flan- 
nel and then with chamois skin. 

To Remove Ink from Paper.—Put one pound of 
chloride of lime to four quarts of soft water. 
Shake well together and let it stand twenty-four 
hours; then strain through a clean cotton cloth. 
Add one teaspoonful of acetic acid to an ounce of 
this prepared lime-water, and apply to the blot, 
and the ink will disappear. Absorb the moisture 
with blotting-paper. The remainder may be bot- 
tled, closely corked, and set aside for future use. 

Children’s clothes, table linen, tovrels, &c., should 
be thoroughly examined before wetting, as soap- 
suds, washing-fluids, &c., will fix aliost any stain 
past removal. Many stains will pass away by 
being simply washed in pure soft water; or alco- 
hol will remove, before the article has been in 
soap-suds, many stains. Iron-mould, mildew, or 
almost any sim‘lar spot can be taken out by dip- 
ping in diluted citric acid ; then cover with salt, 
and layin the bright sun till the stain disappears. 
If of long standing, it may be necessary to repeat 
the wetting and the sunlight. Be careful to rinse 
in several waters as soon as the stain is no longer 
visible. Ink, fruit, wine, and mildew stains must 
first be washed in clear cold water, removing as 
much of the spots as can be; then mix one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice ; one of pure cream tartar: 
cne teaspoonful of oxalic acid, and half a pint of 
rain-water. Dip the stain in this and wipe off in 
clear water. Wash at once—if a fabric that will 
bear washing. A tablespoonful of white currant 
juice, if any can be had, is even better than lemon. 
This preparation may be used on the most del- 
icate articles without injury. Shake it up before 
using it, and be careful and put out of the reach 
of meddlers or little folks, as it is poisonous. 


Stains from acids can usually be removed from 
white materials—linen or cotton—by washing in 
warm chlorine water, and frequently nothing more 
is needed than soaking, and rinsing in pure, soft 
eold water; then wash as usual and boil out. 

Ammonia and water, diluted in proportion to 
the delicacy of tne goods, will erase acid stains, 
orange or lemon juice, vinegar, etc., from colored 
goods and silks. Wet the spots, not the whole 
garment. When the spots disappear, sponge off 
with alcohol, and then with a little clear water. 
Do not rub but only pat the spot with a cloth or 
sponge wet inthe wixture. Rubbing colored silks 
or woolens leaves a whitish spot quite as unseemly 
as the original. 

White cottons or linens, stained or defaced by 
lime, lye, ete., are restored by washing in cold 
water. No soap till the stains are removed. 

A weak preparation of citric acid, applied with 
the tip of the finger, will restore the color to silks 
or colored goods that are defaced by lime or alka- 
lies, but the spot should be first moistened with 
cold water. 

When cottons or linens are injured by rust, nut- 
gall, ink, ete., moisten them with warm solution 
of oxalic acid, or with diluted muriatic acid, or 
granulated tin. When the spots disappear, wash 
in suds ; boil and rinse in the usual manner. 

If the color is surely fast, colored cotton and 
worsted articles can be benefited by dipping the 
spots several times in weak citric acid—then 
sponge off. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


TRUE, 


By A. WILLARD. 


N old-fashioned story comes day by day 

4 To Memory’s window and seems to say: 
“ Oh loosen your lattice, let me enter and sing, 

Iam long on my journey and weary of wing !"’ 

I will e’en let it warble, though greatly I fear 

That no lyrical note will it offer the ear; 

A narrative prosy ‘twill doubtless impart, 

That missing the fancy may enter the heart. 


A good New England mother. of many years ago, 

One winter day sat musing in the western sunset glow; 

Her rocking chair kept swaying to the rhythm of her 
thought, 

From the happy thought within her, her face a radiance 
caught. 

Near by ber little daughter, on household work intent, 

With childish cheer and brightness full gaily came and went 

Or hovered round the matron with loving, winsome glee, 

That often coaxed the mother’s eye from the volume on 
her knee. 

And maby a question quaintly fell on the mother's ear, 

W hose voice with quainter answer responded soft and clear ; 

Or mayhbap roguish queries elicited the while 

The solemn gaze so oft belied by lips where lurked a smile. 

For mother-love and tenderness and wisdom rare to see 

Were met by perfect faith and love and childish purity. 


And as the sunset hour grew near the matron’s earnest gaze 

Fell on the sacred page outspread where gleamed the sun- 
set rays; 

A golden slant across the leaf these words made plain tosee, 

“JT can do all things (Pauéd declares) through Christ which 

strengtheneth me.” 

Her mind full oft this sentence brave had pondered well 
before, 

But now it lingered in herthought;: she readit o'er and o'er. 

The room had strangely silent grown; gone was the little 
maid, 

But soon across the window-vanes her slender shadow 
strayed 

As up the icy path she went to the well so deep and old, 

Where reared aloft the ancient sweep, now tipped with 
sunset gold. 

She peered within the darksome depths, hoping a smile to 
win 

From cheery face that oft looked up, her pretty “ water 
twin 

But all too deep the shadows fell; no mermaid face was 
there; 

Only a cold and gloomy shaft and walls of icy glare. 

With strong young hands she seized the pole and bucket iron 
bound; 

The mother heard the lab’ring sweep give forth its creaking 
sound, 

For seconds, one, two, three or more, it murmured in her ear, 

Then came a change—a bound, a snap, it chilled her blood to 
hear! 

She sprang up with unshodden feet and rushed out threugh 
the door; 

The oaken bucket clattering swayed the well and well-curb 
o'er! 


A single glance had ample power the fearful tale to tell 
Of icy footing, balunce lost, the plunge into the well! 
“OGod!" she cried," is there nohelp?’’ Then sudden seemed 

to see 

On shining page, “I can co all through Christ which 
strengtheneth me."’ 

Not for an instant paused her feet nor paused her faith ; the 
“all” 

Was based op warrant strong for her as for the holy Paul. 


Then lightly springing o'er the curb she stepped with eager 
feet 
Upon the old gray, icy wall, her heart with hope replete. 


God knows how down the fearful path her swift descent 
she made. 

Sent He not strong, angelic hands to furnish heavenly aid ? 

She reached the surface of the pool whose waters, black 
and chill, 

Thrust from their depths her daughter's form, senseless, 
but living still. 

With what a mighty energy of love and Joy she grasped 

Her precious freight from out the pool and to her bosom 
clasped ! 

And braced her sou! with voiceless prayer before she dared 
to face 

The fearful task, to human ken, her footsteps to retrace. 


I know not how the work was done, the icy barrier scale4, 

The helpless burden borne aloft, while flesh nor spirit failed, 

Until the fading light of day streamed on the mother's head; 

She raised her eyes, ** Bright with the gleam of God's own 
smile,’’ he said 

Who caught the look—a neighbor kind whose strong arms’ 
powerful hold 

With instant grasp both dripping formsin safety did enfold: 

(A neighbor who from distant field bad seen the upward 
dash 

Of oaken bucket from the well, and heard the heavy crash 

The sweep descending echoed forth. He guessed the peril 
grave, 

And came with instant hurrying feet a precious life to save.) 


Thank God!" twovoices chimed. “Twasall; no questions— 
time was gold— 

Till back to life they lured again the pulseless body cold. 

And once again “ Thank God!" they said when be their 
efforts blessed, 

And feeble sighs the maiden gave to set their fears at rest. 

The mother raised her streaming eyes, ** He gave, He took 
away, 

He gives again! Oh doubly bless His holy Name for aye!" 


As hours passed on the loving work was crowned with rich 
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The little maiden smiled again to answer warm caress, 

And looked her rapturous thanks or wept bright tears of 
joy to see 

With heart of love ineffable her mother's ministry. 

The mother—words are feeble things to tell how blest was 
she! 

How full ber heart of gratitude and perfect ecstasy. 


That night, when met the worshipers for song of praise 
and prayer 
Within the old gray church's walls, the mother's face shone 
there; 
And, quoth the aged dame who told this story true to me, 
* A happier woman all wy life I ne'er expect to see!" 


HOW THE NEWS COMES UNDER SEA 
AND OVER LAND. 


By ADAM STWIN. 


yw" ERE’S Akyab, papa 

‘*] really can’t say. The name has an 
oriental sound. Perhaps it’s somewhere in Asia. 
But why do you ask ”” 

‘It says herein the ‘ Post,’” Fred replied, look- 
ing up from the evening paper, ‘‘that a British 
steamer from Liverpool to Calcutta was lost to- 
day off Akyab, and I wondered where that might 
be.” 

‘Can't you find iton the map I asked, seeing 
that he had one before him. 

‘*No. Ive looked all along the coast from 
Liverpool clear around Africa " 

“Africa!” I exclaimed, 
‘What part of Africa 

‘' Why, all along both sides, around cape Good 
Hope, and——” 

‘* Don't you know that steamers do not go that 
way any more 

‘Why not?” Fred asked in surprise. 

‘* It’s too far.” 

‘* But how else can they go? Not around Cape 
Horn, surely ; that’s still further.” 

‘* You seem to have forgotten the new short-cut 
to the East by way of the Suez Canal.” 

‘Sure enough! I never thought of that. 
look again.” 

After hunting a long time Fred gave it up, say- 
ing: ‘“‘lt can’t be on the map. I’ve looking care- 
fully all the way from Gibralter through the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and around Arabia 
and India clear to Calcutta; I'll get the big 
atlas.” 

‘* Let me see yours first,” I replied. Then after 
going over the course I said. ‘I think this must 
be the place, here on the coast of British 
Burmah.” 

‘But how would the steamer get away over 
there 

‘Driven out of her course, probably, by the 
storm that wrecked her. That Bay of Bengal isa 
terrible place for storms. Only a few weeksago a 
cyclone swept over that region, driving the sea 
over the low country at the head of the bay and 
drowning more than two hundred thousand peo- 
ple.” 

‘*T shouldn't like to live there,” Fred remarked, 
turning to his paper again. 

‘* When did you say the vessel was wrecked %” I 
asked, rather amused at,his indifference. 


interrupting him. 


I'll 
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‘“‘Sometime to day. See! the dispatch is dated 
Akyahb, Nor. 15th.” 

“Sometime to-day! And it never oeeurred to 
you that there's anything remarkable in getting 
news the same day of an event which happened 
on the further side of the globe *” 

‘Not by telegraph,” the boy replied with the 
ufmost frankness, 

He never knew what it was not to have the 
telegraph, so he takes its marvelous results asa 
matter of course! When | was a boy it was some- 
thing remarkable to hear the same day of what 
happened in the next town, five miles of. That's 
the way the world goes; the miracle of to-day is 
the commonplace of to-morrow. | was about to 
kay something of the sort to Fred, who seemed 
to be looking at the map in a careless sort of way, 
when he said, "* By the way, why don’t the map 
makers put down the telegraph lines—at least the 
main ones 

“Itis only alittle while since there was such a 
thing as a telegraph line,” | replied, “‘and the 
map makers have not learned yet to appreciate 
the importance of them. Would youliketo know 
where they 

“Very much,” Fred replied, ** though to tell the 
truth | never thought much about them before. 
I think it would be interesting to know how the 
news comes, 

* Take your peneil, then, and make the lines as I 
point them out. We might begin with the dis- 
pateh from AkKyab, that has had such a long way 
to come. 

‘Here's the place, on the coast of British Bur- 
mah. The nearest great commercial center is Cal- 
cutta, which is in telegraphic connection with all 
the principal cities of Farther India by means of an 
overland line to Maulwein. The news probably 
came first to Calcutta, and from there across the 
country to Bombay. From Bombay to Aden isa 
submarine cable across the Arabian Sea, in fact 
two of them, for a second line has just been 
laid: and another cable runs lengthwise of the 
Red Sea to Suez.” 

‘** Not so fast, please ; 
lines.” 

* After taking these long dives, over four thou- 
sand miles in all,” I continued slowly, ** the news 
passed over land to Alexandria, then plunged 
under the Mediterranean to Malta; thence under 
sea again to Marsala, Sicily; then took another 
long swim to Gibralter, thence by cable around to 
Lisbon, and from Lisbon under the Atlantic again 
to Falmouth, England. Taking to land again, it 
passed to Liverpool by way of London, probably, 
then dove under the Irish sea to Ireland, which it 
crossed without a rest, then plunged under the 
Atlantic, following one of the three cables from 
Valen:ia to Heart's Content, Newfoundland, or 
the opposition cable to Tor Bay, Nova Scotia, 
thence along the coast over land to Boston and 
New York.” 

‘What a journey to make in one day! But! 
didn't know there were so many cables under the 
Atlantic.” 

‘There's still another one; the French cable, 
from Brest to St. Pierre, and thence by sea to 
Duxbury, Mass.; but I didn’t speak of that, as 
the news was English news. Have you marked 
them down ?” 

“TI don’t know where to put them,” said 
Fred. 

** It will be near enough to draw three lines side 
by side and close together from the Southern 
point of Ireland to the Eastern point of New- 
foundland, just north of St. Johns; and another 
further south from Ireland to the northern point 
of Nova Scotia. The French line runs straight 
across to St. Pierre, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and then curves round to Duxbury. A new com- 
pany in Baltimore has just been formed to put 
down three more Atlantic cables, but their posi- 
tion bas not yet been announced. 

‘*That will do for the Atlantic; though while 
you are about it you may as well mark another 


vive me time to mark the 


line from Lisbon to Falmouth, for there are two, 


and another from Falmouth to Santander, Spain, 
across the Bay of Biscay.” 

‘* Are there any more lines from England to the 
continent 

“Yes! fifteen or sixteen; across the English 
Channel to France, Belgium and Holland, and 
across the North Sea to Denmark and Norway. 

‘‘And there are a great many more in the 
Mediterranean than the one you have marked ; 
three lines from Alexandria, two by way of Candia 
and the Isles of Greece, and one to Otranto, Italy ; 
besides several lines connecting Marseilles, France, 
with Africa and the Belearic Islands, Corsica and 
Sardinia.” 


‘* Does the war news from Turkey come throuch 
the Mediterranean cables ?” 

“Some of it by way of Greece, thence by the 
deep sea cables through Gibralter and the Atlan- 
tic, or else over-land through Italy, Switzerland, 
apd Frauee; but generally it takes one or other 
of the more direct routes, by way of Vienna. 
Western Europe is a perfect network of telegraph 
lines.” 

‘| should think it would be nearer to India, 
over land, too,” said Fred. 

“So it is, and there are several such lines 
through Russia and Persia, and through Asia 
Mivor. The most direct is by way of Brussels, 
Munich, Vienna, Cons'antinople, Diarbeker, and 
Bagdad to the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
thence by cables to the mouth of the gulf and 
nround to Kurachee at the wouth of the lodus; 
or over-land from the gulf through Beloochistan 
to the same point. From Kurachee a line runs to 
Hyderabad, and around to Caleutta by way of 
the Punjab and the Valley of the Ganges. Another 
line follows the southern course to Bombay, 
Mysore, and around the point of the Peninsula to 
Madras, which is also connected with Bombay by 
way of the Deccan. From Madras a cable 
stretches across the Bay of Bengal to Penang in 
the Straits of Malacca, and another cable runs 
from there te Singapore, at the end of the Malay 
Peninsula 

**Down,” said Fred, making the lines with his 
pencil. 

‘**Now draw a line from Singapore southward 
to Batavia, the capital of Java. An overland line 
runs the entire length of the island to Banjoe- 
wangie, from which point to Port Darwin, Austra- 
lia, is a cable which touches at Koepang on Timor 
Island. From Port Darwin a line traverses the 
deserts of Central Australia to Adelaide, South 
Australia, where the main line forks, one branch 
running to Melbourne, and from there by cable to 
Tasmania; the other to Sydney, New South 
Wales, whence a cable extends to Picton and 
Wellington, New Zealand. Thus the great 
English Colonies of that distant quarter are 
brought into quick communication with the 
mo'her country and the rest of the world. From 
Singapore another great telegraphic system 
brings us into close connection with China 
and Japan. Draw a line from that city across 
the Gulf of Siam to Saigon, Cochin China; extend 
it across the China Sea to Hong Kong, and again 
to Amoy and Shanghai. From Shanghai a cable 
crosses the Yellow Sea to Nagasaki, Japan, which 
is joined to Yokohama and Yeddo by cables 
around the southern and western shores of that 
Empire, and with Wladiwodstoek by a cable 
across the Sea of Japan. Wladiwodstock is the 
southern terminus of the Russian line across 
Siberia, a line traversing the entire breadth of 
Europe and Asia, nearly a third of the distance 
round the globe! 

‘*Surveys have been made fora cable across the 
North Pacific by way of the Sandwich Islands, to 
San Francisco, and before many years probably 
the girdle of the earth will have been completed 
that way.” 

‘“*Tll mark that down—when it is finished,” said 
Fred, demurely. ‘* That's all the cables there are, 
I suppose.” 

“By no means. We have said nothing yet of 
American lines, and we have some very important 
ones.” 

“Oh,” said Fred, ‘‘telegraph lines run every 
where here, and it would be an endless job to 
mark them alldown. I may as well put down the 
cables, though.” 

“Well, I saw a bit of South American news, 
not long ago, which cawe to us by way of Lisbon ; 
how do you suppose that happened ”” 

‘I'm sure I can’t imagine,—not if it came all 
the way by telegraph.” 

‘Take your pencil then and mark a line from 
Lisbon to Pernambuco, South America, touching 
at Madeira and Cape de Verde Island. There's 
Pernambuco at the extreme eastern point of 
Brazil. Now draw a sea line south to Bahai and 
Rio Janeiro, and extend it to Buenos Ayres, 
touching at Santos, 8S. Catharina, Rio Grande do 
Sul, and Montevideo. Buenos Ayres is united 
overland with the Argentine cities and Para- 
guay, and also with Valparaiso on the Pacific 
Coast. From Valparaiso lines run North and 
South to all the cities of the coast as far as Payta, 
Peru, a cable system connecting Calderia, Iquique, 
Arica, Islay and Callao. Some years ago a cable 
was laid betwen northern Peru and Panama, but 
it proved a failure from imperfect construction ; 
so all the despatches from that quarter have to 
come now by the roundabout way of Valparaiso, 


Buenos Ayres, and Pernambuco. Formerly they 
had then to cross the Atlantic twice before reach- 
ing us; but now they can also come through a sys- 
tem of cables by way of Para, Cayenne, Demwarara, 
Trinidad, St. Croix, Jamaica, Cuba and Florida. 
From Trinidad there is another cable line eonnect- 
ing all the Windward Islands with Porto Rico and 
Jamaica, from which another line runs across the 
Caribbean Sea to Aspinwall. From Jamaica a 
cable crosses to Santiago de Cuba, which is con- 
nected with Havana over land, and also by cables 
touching at Cienfuegos and Batabano. From 
Havana two cables run to Punta Rassa, Florida, 
touching at Key West. You won't find Punta 
Rassa on the map; it’s merely a telegraph station 
on the coast, in Monroe County. I guess that will 
do for one lesson,” I concluded, as supper was an- 
nounced. 

‘*I should say so!” Fred replied, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘“‘I tell you what, papa! It’s my turn 
Monday to give a lecture to our geography class, 
and I'll just astonish the boys with something 
they won't find in the book.” 

‘*| think a talk about telegraphs would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to them,—if you do it well,” 
| replied ; aud then we went to supper. 


HURRY-SKURRY. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
\ THEN little Hurry-Skurry 
Came from the land of Worry, 
With a feather in bis bonnet and a sword upon bis arm, 
He called his men to battle 


With a trumpet and a rattle, 
And said (O! fle upon him !) he would bring his foes to harm. 


So very bold and breezy, 
So restiess and uneasy, 
He went in search ot fortune, a lucky star to find; 
But being in a hurry, 
And from the land of Worry, 
What might have been bis portion was always left behind. 


He couldn't wait for flowers, 
For sunshine, or for showers, 
But all the day he worried, and was quite unbappy, too; 
For, alas! with all his striving, 
His boasting and contriving, 
The world would not be burried on, whatever he might do. 


This spirited marauder 
Hadn't any bump of order, 
But the spoils of war he scattered with a very reckless hand; 
And so fast be was, and furious, 
That it wasn't very curious 
We could think of nothing he was like except a firebrand. 


His bright career was ended 
In a manner truly splendid 
(For this little Hurry-Skurry was a bero of renown), 
When he laid aside bis rattle, 
Giving up all thought of battle, 
And through the land of Worry went right into Sleepy Town 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


(49 letters.) 
Men and women mentioned in the Bible. 


Men. Women. 
38, 1, 49. 18, 2, 3, 27, 40, 38, 10. 
42, 44, 28, 38, 2. 48, 31, 9, 24. 
5, 6, 19, 32, 43, 19. 6, 19, 29, 45, 23, 14. 


18, 47, 22, 356, 15. 26, 16, 21, 41. 
7, 17, 15, 30, 11, 34. 19, 38, 8, 47, 33. 
36, 27, 26, 13, 49, 33, 4. 12, 46, 7, 37. 
2, 16, 1, 26, 2. 
My whole is good advice given to the children of Israel. 
A. W. P. 
A LATIN PUZZLE, 


* Qui Crudus enim legit albus et spiravit.” 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In sound. 
A number. 
Fast, 
Frequently. 
In quiet. Ruts. 
A WorpD SQUARE. 
A hurricane. 
Dry. 
V igor. 
A garden. 
A Drop-VOWEL PUZZLE. 
-pr -- th- Fr-nchm-n, h-s r-m-rk w-s-shr- wd, 
H-w sw--t, h-w p-ss-ng sw--t -s s-1-t-d-! 
B-t gr-nt m- st-ll - fr- -nd -n my r-tr--t 
Wh-m - m-y wh-sp-r, s-] t-d- -s sw--t. 


F. 8. H. 


JACK Daw. 


C- -P-R, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 21. 
A French Puzzle:—Le prix est 46 sous—deux frances seize: Deux 
Francaises. 
A Bidlical Acrostic:— David was clothed (girded) with a linen 
ephod. 2 Sam). vi., 14. 
4 Diamond Puzzir.— D 


4 Word Square.— 


azar 


4 
- 
Fea 
i 
ai 
us 
’ 
BOA 
Do E 
AG E 
E 
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COLD-FRAMES AND HOT-BEDS. 


Iv has been usual at this season of 
the year, says the “Rural New 
Yorker,” to give our readers full 
instructions as to constructing bot- 
beds and cold-frames. Let us briefly 
say: For the climate of New York, 
the first week in March will be early 
enough to start them and not un- 
frequently the second or even third 
week is better still. During the third 
week of last March, for instance, the 
weather was as cold for several days 
as it had been during any part of the 
winter, and the tender seedlings, 
scarcely out of the first leaf in many 
hot-beds, were in consequence des- 
troved. 

The material to be used to generate 
heat—whether manure, refuse hops, 
leaves or bark—should be collected 
together and turned twice or thrice 
until the ‘‘rank heat” has passed off. 
Then spread it in the bottom of the 
frame so that after treading or pound- 
ing it down firmly it shall be of a 
depth of two feet or thereabouts. 
Then cover with light earth (decayed 
sods, sand and old manure well-mixed 
and sifted) to the depth of about six 
inches. Press this firmly and evenly 
and sow the seeds—carefully labeling 
each kind. Thereafter, extreme care 
as to ventilation is of the first impor- 
tance. Give air always during bright 
sunshine, since otherwise the simul- 
taneous heat of the manure and of 
the sun will scorch the plants in a few 
minutes, At night cover the frame 
according to the probable degree of 
cold. 

Many so circumstanced that they 
cannot afford hot beds may yet find 
cold-frames of much service. They 
are essentially the same except that 
the latter receive only the heat of 
the sun. Indeed a simple frame 
without a sash sunk into the earth 
six inches or so will be found very 
useful in prowoting the germination 
of seeds. In this case, first cover the 
bottom for an inch or so with the 
siftings of coal ashes to prevent 
worms from making their way 
through and then fill up to the level 
of the outside earth with suitable 
soil. Whenever the sun does not 
shine directiy upon it, cover at once 
with boards and straw orrefuse, so as 
to retain the heat imparted to the 
earth by the sun. Any old boxes 
high behind and descending sharply 
to the front may be used. Even soap 
boxes used in this way will be found 
preferable to sowing seeds in seed- 
beds which are exposed to rains and 
a low night temperature. Cold- 
frames for this climate may be set as 
early as the middle of April. 

We have used flower-pots as cold- 
frames with decided advantage. Sink 
them in the earth and cover all but a 
little opening for the admission of air 
with a pane ef glass during sunshine 
and at night with a ot a or any 
material at hand. 


FARM DRAINAGE. 


THE improvement farm lands may 
receive from good drainage is greater 
than the average farmer is ready to 
allow. Some one writes very sensibly 
on the subject as follows: From ex- 
perience and observation I am satis- 
tied, that underdraining if properly 
done, where it is practicable, is much 
the best, yet lands which are quite 
rolling and hilly would in most cases 
be grealy benefited by making deep 
dead furrows every two or three rods 
apart when plowing. But when the 
land is only moderately rolling or 
nearly level, make good sized open 
ditches, not more than 80 rods apart, 
deep enough to go mostly below the 


top soil, in order that the land may 
be drained below the roots of the 
growing crops; then as the surplus 
water runs off, the air will enter the 
soil, and rising up through to the sur- 
face, aerate and warm the land, 
which helps to furnish good and 
wholesome food for the crops, thereby 
increasing the yield. But underdrain- 
ing if properly done is still better. 

Drains should not be far apart, and 
should be so laid as to run from the 
head to the outlet with some descent, 
and be from 2 to 4 feet below the sur- 
face. (Of course an outlet must be 
provided.) This would drain the soil 
more evenly and thoroughly, reaching 
all parts of the land or field to be 
drained. By this method of draining 
while the surplus water is running 
off the airis running up the drains, 
and rising through the ground, aerat- 
ing and warming the soil, making it 
fit for cultivation full 10 days earlier 
in spring, and continuing its warmth 
as much later in the fall, thereby 
lengthening the growing and ripen- 
ing season, and in most cases prevent- 
ing injury from early and late frosts, 
which in some seasons would add 
more to the value of the crop than 
the whole cost of the drainage. 

Where the land is favorable for 
underdraining, the cost need not be 
more than from #2 to $4 per acre, 
according to the prices paid for labor 
and materials. The drains can be 
made of pine boards; a strip 612 
inches wide nailed on to the edge of 
astrip 5 1-2 inches wide, and in lieu of 
a bottom nail short strips across 
about 4 feet apart, to keep the sides 
in their places. This kind of drain 
will last many vears. 


RAISING BLACKBERRIES. 


BLACKBERRY plantations propaga- 
ted from the cuttings of healthy young 
roots will continue to yield good 
crops twelve to fifteen years, and 
with proper care may last much 
longer ; but as the roots become old 
and decayed the suckers come up 
spindling and feeble, producing but 
little fruit, and it is found to be more 
profitable to start a new plantation 
on fresh land and destroy the old 
one, by plowing and planting corn or 
other crops. For a few years sucker 
plants will continue to grow frow 
the mutilated, sickly and decaying 
roots left in the ground, which are 
frequently sold to planters at a lower 
price than thrifty young plants 
propagated from healthy root cut- 
tings could be offered. The _ best 
results are obtained from young 
healthy plants grown from _ root 
cuttings especially for the purpose. 
All of our plantations propagated 
from young roots, and transplanted 
to the field, have made an even stand 
and done well, while others planted 
with suckers from old and decayed 
patches present a ragged and uneven 
appearance, yielding but little profit. 
At the average price at which black- 
berries have been sold in mwarket for 
fourteen years past, a field with ordi- 
nary treatment should yield from 
$200 to $300 per acre, and in some 
cases $900 per acre have been realized ; 
and as it is from the net annual divi- 
dend received that the real worth of 
“nm investment is to be ascertained, 
we can readily arrive at the true 
value of a plantation of the best 
selected blackberries. —[Ohio Farmer. 


Way out in Falls City, Nebraska, 
farmers have formed a grasshopper 
club, and resolving, first, that God 
helps those who help themselves, 
have resolved, second, to continue 
‘*the work already begun of plowing 
and harrowing our roads, and those 
parts of our fields where we find the 
eggs are thickest, in order that the 
eggs may be exposed on the surface 
of the ground, or else buried so deep 


that they will do no harm. When- 
ever the ground is in good order we 
will leave all other work to attend to 
this most important business of the 
season.” In a third resolution they 
determine to raise all the domestic 
fowls they can, and let them live on 
nothing but locusts and their egys. 


A NATIONAL Association of Sheep 
Breeders and Wool-growers of the 
United States was organized lately at 
Cleveland, Ohio, with the object of 
disseminating useful information per- 
taining to the improvement and pro- 
tection of the wool-growing interest 
of the United States, and to coéperate 
with any aud ail lawful associations 
in resisting or advocating any State 
or national legislation affecting this 
interest. 
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Those answ estan | an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


Four Grand Prize Medals 


Awarded our Exhibit at the 
Centennial! 


Bliss'’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue a age 
Amateur’s t.uide to the Flower an 

eu pages, inc!uding severa! 
finely executec engravings.and a beautifully- 
colored lithograph, 35 cents. 

Blixs’« Illustrated Gardener's Almanac 
and Abridged ¢ atalogue,. puges. Embra- 
ces a munthiy calendar of operations. ond a price 
list of all the lending Garden. Field, and 
Flower Seeda, profurely illustrated, with brief 
directions tortheir cuiture. 10 cents. Address 


B. K. BLISS & BONS, 
Barclay St. (P.O. box 5.7 12). New York. 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VECETABLE, FIELD 


AND 


FLOWER SEFDs. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 


My annua! priced Catalogues are now ready, and 
mailed free to all applicants. They containatl the 
leading and most popular sorte of Vegetable, 
Field and Flower Seeds. including all the most 


desirable novelties of the past season. 


FARM SEEDS,¢ Circulars of Blood. 
ed Cattle, sheep, Hove, Poultry, 
Spy ng dogs, &c.. free. N. P. Boyer, Parke sburkg. 


SMALL FRUIT 


INSTRUCTOR. 


Tella howto plant and grow all kinds of Small 
— successfully both for market and home gar- 
en. 
CONTENTS : 
“Small Fruit Fami'y. " “Advice to New 
at We Would Do with Ten 
Acres."" “ The oo es of the Farmer.’ “ Profits 
of Smal! Fruits.” “ Secreta in Making small Fruits 
Profitable. * Marketing Fruita.’ “G tthering the 
Fruit.” “ Wagons for Drawing the Fruit.’ ~hip- 
ping the Fruit that Perishes Quickly.’ “Size of 
Crates.” “A Pian for Loying Outa Fruit 
and Vegetable Garden of Acres.”” “A Plan for 
Laying Outa Small Famtiy Garden.” “Stands fur 
Gathering Fruit.’ rotection m Wind,” 
Raising New Sorts.”” **Manures.” “ Liquid Man- 
wea.” = of Soll for and 
Different Meth of Growing—Same for Raspber- 
ries, Blackbernes, Currants and Grapes.”” “ Protits 
of Small Fruits.” “Fig Culture.” “Plan of a 
Fruit-Drying House.” Fruit Boxes.” “ Packing 
Cases,”’ &c,. We can show more testimoniala 
as to its practical value than cen be produced for 
any other work of its kind extant. Price, post- 
paid, only cehts. Address 


tha PURDY & JOHNSTON, Rochester, N. Y. 


SMALL- FRUIT PLANTS. 


All KiInpds and QUVALITy. Prices low. Address 
E.& J.C. Wit. LIAMS Montclair, de 


TON 
GRAPE VINES 


This new variety bas proved a Very strong grow- 
er. and perfectly hara Fruit ripens just before 
the Delaware; 1s doub ethes ze.and tully equalin 
quality fortabeuse. Itis as greatun acquisition 
to our list of Grapes as tie Concord was to varieties 
previously grown. lt offer strong plants, prupa- 
xated from the original vine owned bY me, post- 

aid, by mail, or tu the trade in send 

or a Cirenlar. HOOKER. 


Hooker Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y. 


THE 100 DAYS TOMATO 


Introduced by the advertiver last yeer, sold to 
every State in the Unton, teetec by thousanda, 
and proved to be by far the Karliest Temato, 
the Moat Prolific, the Mest Valuable te 
(cardeners, rice per packet, 25 cents; Bix 
for $1.00. My teow Price-Liat of first-class 
Farm, Vegetable, and Flower Seeds, containing 
cut, cescription, testimonials, and culture of this 
will be sent with every order. Specialties 
—White Prov. Oats, Gorman Mullet. ete. 

J. A. FOUTE, Seedsama 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


My annual Catalogue of Vegetable ‘and Flower 
Seed for i8i7 ix now ready, and will be sent FREE 
to allwho apply. Customers of last season need 
not write fur it. Loffer one of the largest cullec- 
tions of vegetable see! ever sent out by any seed 
house in America, a large porti:-n of which were 


grown on my six seed farms. Printed dtrections 
Jor cultivation on each package. All seed sold from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name; so far. that eh iuld it prove other- 
wise Il wi! refill the orter gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Murblehead 
Squashes.the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score 
of other new vegetab'es, Linvite the patronage of 
aii who are ancious to h seed freas, true. and 
of the very best Vegetables 
cialty. JA MES 
Mass. 


LOWER: VEGETABLE 


is the most beautiful work of the kind tn the 
world. It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of 
fine tilustrations, and sic Chromo Piates of Flowers, 
beautifully drawn and eolored from nature. Price 
” cents in paper covers; $1.0) ip elegant cloth. 
Printed in German and English. Vick's Floral 
Quarterly, 2 centsa year. Vick’s Cata- 

liluetrations, only 2 cents. Address 


SEEDS, PLANTS 
Iarge Stock and Iow Prices, 


Verbenas, 50 cts. per dozen!! Over Chotc- 
eset Sorts. Catalogue free. McG RAW, Riv- 
erside Gardens, Binghamton, % 2 


per mail at your door. Satisfac. 
tiun gusranteed. Splen- 
did assortment of 

ROSES 


HOOPES, & THOMAS, R S 


Cherry Hil: Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


f: Strong Plants delivered Sree of cost safely 


We offer for Spring of 1577, the largest and most 
complete stock in the U. &.. of 

Fruit Trees, Standard and ‘Dwarf 

Urnamental Trees aud Sh deciduous and 
evergreen 

Roses 8 apecialty—all the finest sorte. 

(sreen and Hot House Plants, including best 
Noveltics. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid to cust: mere, free, to others, on receipt 
of stamps, follows: 

No. 1, Fruits, with «olored plate, 13c.; plain, 1@c. 

No.2, Ornamental Trees, cul'd plate, 24c.; plain, 


No. 8. Greenhouse, Free. No.4. Wholesale, Free, 
No.5. Rose Catalogue for 1s77 (just published), 


Free. 
Sma!!l parcels forwarded by mail when de- 
sired. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y 


containing 192 


LADA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


. ‘trong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
ing, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice, all labele d, for $1; 12 for S25 
39 for $35 26 for $45 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
tie litional, one M ificent Premium Hose 
toevery dollar’ 8 worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
uu IDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 800 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
age and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 

Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 

J.0SE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


AILED FREE 


FLORAL: GUIDE 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Fiower fceds. COLORED PLATES. Elecant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and fowers. Hanmdsomest 
Cuaide Published! send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Maren ¢, 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Stamp tor Catalogue. 


BEACH, SON & CO., 


Hox 1:20), 7 Barclay N. ¥. 
$ ONE DOLLAR. 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide f for 1877, 


Vad rs <pectal ce varietios 
he Flewer Seeda, or ‘24 varietios selected 
me eds, mailed to any address on re 
or the guide free to applicants. 
il. ~POONER. oston, Masa, 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 


AS py TREES and PLANTS—Per Doz... 
ring Priee List, FREER, includes 
AL TIES ASD NOY ELTIES 
al Cataiowue, Fruit do.. 
with Cotored Plete. Free toc ustomers. 


E. P. R OE 
fers a larwe, fine stock of STRAWBERRY, 
jaspberry Plants. and other Small Fruits. the 
und eholeest kinda. send for circular. 
ROK, Cornwall-on-the-Hudaon, Or- 


_ 


50 VE ARL y profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing egus and raising poultry DY means 
f horse manure Centennial and several Gold 


Vecals, and 12 diplomas have been awarded to 
A. No. 7 Warren st... N.Y. 
trate) Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c, postage. 


A HOME AND FARM 
OF OWN 


ofa G&REAT RATE ROAD. with 
and Wk 


inthe tine 
markets both EA 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


Vild Climate, Fertile soll, Best Country for Stock 
Raising in the Unite: States. 


oks, Mans, Full Information, #lso “THE 
sent free toall parts of the 
iress F. DAVIS, Lana Com. U.P. 
Neb 


5 FANCY CARDS, with your name 
in wilt, loe 


Try us. Schell Bros., Malden, N.Y. 
’ 
SONGS 


AND BALLADS 
KING. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO.. 547 Broadway, 


SEW 


(ifar the following songs of Mr. Kina, the last five 
f which have already passed through several edi 
ions: the others are just published, 


Desert I Came to Thee 


New, 
idert of Bala- 
New 


the 
by Bayard laylor?. 


ag the An im 
Liawa. «Words by Bayard Taylor.) 


ra 4s cts, 


15 cts, 


Three port Sonda tor male voices. New. . 15 ets, 


Kockabhy, Lutlaby, Dear Little Rover 
Words bw Dr. Holland). Woth picture title, go cts. 

Sanda oo Dee. Vallad. (Words by the late 

Ch Wath of Miss 
so Cts. 


rh ny 


L in Darkness, Memonal Songs and 


(herus for Church and Home. (Words by 

Krummacher) cts 
lather Almighty. (New. A Hymn ot 

lhank«giving— Soles and Chorus, (Words 

by R. W. Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev 

Henry Ward Bee: her so cts 
Fated. soprano Song (New). With portrant 

of Jean Ingelow ao cts 
Phew ch alo Rippling Waltzes for 

four hand-~, by H. F. AinG.... 1.00 


ST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRIOR, 
RECEIPTS, 

lhe have sent a bill to each one 
whose subscription has expired. 
Accompanying it was a special 
offer to those who sent new sub- 
The offer holds good 
until further notice, whether the 
present subscriber has sent in his 
renewal or not, 

We do not send receipts untess 
the vequest is accompanied by a 
tamp. It would subject us toa 
rery large and unnecessary exr- 
pense. The change of date on the 
yellow label on the paper is a suf- 
ficient veceipt, If the tabet is not 
thanged within two weeks, send 
usa postal card and we will in- 
vestigate. 

lf any subscriber has not re- 
coved the special offer, let him 
write us and we will send it, 
Kvery friend of the Christian 
Union can, with little effort, aid 
in increasing our list, and receive | tise 
remuneration for it, 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY. 


WE present a few extracts from the 
numerous letters we have received, 
expressing in kind words the appre- 
ciation of the Union. 

“Jam an old subscriber, but have not taken 
the Christian Union for the past year. Can't 
do without it any longer.”—C. P. 8., Denison. 
lowa. 


“TI feel that I cannot do without the paper. 
and trust the circulation of so excellent a 
journal will be extended more and more 
widely each year.""—N. W. W., Dedham, Mass. 


* We consider ourselves life-time support- 
ers of the Christian Union.’—T. H., 
Boylston, Maes. 


helieve | become more and more 
tached to the Christian Union with each num- 
B. P., Grupeville, N.Y. 


* Hard times have delayed my subscription 
a little, but times must be harder before your 
paper is given up by C. C.S., Hoosick Falls, 


“Tf have tried to think | could do without 
your paper, baving taken it every year since 
it was first published I find it has become so 
essential to my comfort and happiness that it 
would be sadiy missed by Mrs. KR. 
Reading Center, N. Y. 


“Yours seems to me the best Christian 
paper published in America. I would gladly 
do something to extend ite circulation or add 
to its F. V.. Mt. Pleasant, 
lowa. 


“Your paper has been a great comfort to 
mein sickness and in health. I have been a 
subseriber for five years.’"—Mrs. A. M. L., 
Denver, Col. 


“T think the Christian Union has been 
much improved witbin a year, and it is my 


lest paper. I have taken it since its first 
number’ FE. H., Brattleboro’. Vt. 
“IT have realized how impossible it is to do 


Mrs. M. M. 


without it.” 


“The Sunday-school Commentaries on the 
Lessons are a decided acquisition. In fact 
we are pleased with the paper altogether and 
pray for its success."’"~-E. W., Allegheny, Pa. 


“The Christian Union is just the kind of 
religious paper l like. It lets other people's 
opinions alone, and thinks they have a right 
to differ from it if they choose."’ Mre. L. A. 
P., Meadville, Pu. 


* There is nothing | read, except the Bible, 
which helps meas much in my Christian life 
a*® Mr. Beecher’s sermons. M. F. K.. Pots- 
dam, Pa. 


Sermon on Honesty is worth a 
It should be read by 
Latayette, Ind. 


think the 
vear’s subseription. 
everybody." S. 


“J wish | could send you some more 
seriptions, with my own, but “hard times 
the plea with every-one. T can “join in the 
chorus” with them, but muaf have my 
* Christian Union,’ and make a sacrifice in 
some other direction.”.-K.S Bath, Me. 


is 


“The Christian Union is so good a paper 
that | would like to have it circulated here 
pretty extensively. [| am glad to see that 
~-veral of vour subscribers appreciate the 
writings of the author of * Helen's Babies.’ 
Toe * Barton Experiment’ is a splendid tem- 
perance tale and must bave a large sale. We 
hope that its author will write another serial 
for the columns of the Union.” SS. H.C 
Clyde. 

“Tean't do without the Christian Union. 
lheve been a constant reader of, and like it 
better with, every number. Mr. Beecher's 
sermons alone are worth more to me than the 
price of the paper. | wish bim God speed in 
his noble work.” M. Martins, Tiffin. Ohio. 


BILLS. 

In some cases bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price. In 
such cases look at the label oun your 
paper. If not changed after tivo 
weeks notify us. 

Voiding Wachtines, 


Newspaper Folding Ma. 
Address 


Three 
chinesio perfect order for sal cheap. 


for particulars Box 556, ew York PostOUfiice, 
answe an 


a 
the Publis a by 
that the saw the adve 


the C Union, 


Silk and Dress Goods. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION ¢t 
UNEQUALED AssOKTMENT OF 


Black, Colored & Fane) 
SIL K S, 

The PRODUCTS of the 
VosT CELEBRATED 
MANUFACTURERS of FL KODE, 


Inallthe NEWEST SHADERS and COLORS, 
A leer. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
COLORED and PAMASSE, UNStUR- 
DURABILITY. BRILLIANCY, 
of SILK 


BLACK, 
PASSED for 
And FINE QUALITY 
Te OUR IMMENSE VARIETY of 
NEW and SEASONABLE 


Dress Goods, 


INTRODUCING all the 
PAKIS. LONDON, BERLIN. 
VIF NNA. LYONS and 
NOVELTIFS 
For 
and COSTUMES 
In the 
MoOsT EXQUISITE DESIGNS and COLORINGS. 
At 
EX TKEMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
SAMPLES FORWARDED by MAIL on APPLI- 
CATION. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY. 4th AV. @th ana 10th STREETS 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 


other establishment in the country. 


DOMESTIC 


UNLIKE any 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY Goobs, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STRKAMER: 
ORDERS by MAIL SPECIAL CARE, 

CATALOGUES FREE, 
MTH 


BABIES.) 


We manufacture of the best materiais every- 
thing required forinfants’ and young children’s 
wear. at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques tor Children 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


St. 


AND OTH AVENUE, N.Y 


Bretdway and 


Infants complete Wardrobes $00 
Furnished Baby Baskets....... 


KEE?'S Custom “hirts made to meaeure, 
The very beat. 6 tor 60, delivered free every where. 
Keep’s Patent Partiy Made Dress Shirt«. 

The very best. 6 for $7, delivered free every where, 
An elevant Set «f Gold plate e llar anu sleeve 
Buttons given with each dozen Keeps shirts, 
“amples and full directions matied free. 
Merchants supplied at small Commis«ton on cost, 
lrade circulars mailed free on apnmlreati on. 

Keev Manutacturing 6 Mereerst.. New York, 


LADIES and MISSES. 


Every Lady and Mise should send fora tex of 
‘tmperial"’ Hair Frizziing Pins. 


A box containing IMPERIALS® sent by 
return mailon recetoteol We 
IMPERIAL, Bex New York. 


USE 


“old Evervwwhere 


CON’ MANUAL 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


rtiners, an Jowrne 
A necessity toallw advert us tile Commere 
The most complete of the kind. 

Ge ree toallv 


ertine 


diet our Ketimate before making 
contracts. Our business is large. Facilities unsur 


and Miliward’s 


‘In Patent Wreovers. 


ices lowest, Terms the best 


INSURANCE COMPANI 


F.S. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND EN DOWMENT POLICIES 


RMS AS FAVORABLE bs THOSE OF 
ANY OTHER COMPANY 
ORGANIZED APRIL 18 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80.000 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 


SEWING SILK MACHINE TWIST 
PATENT QUILLTW 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING 


MARKET ST, 


469 BROADWAY. on 
NEW YORK. 


Fire Trem ad of All at Centennra’, Iand and Self-inkun 


yor or Printing. 


Prese for ards, opes, ete. Large 
aesfor large work. werk th 


pastime for spare hours. and can 


make money im “mall 


THE 
L have much fun andmake mone, 
SSES Send two stamps for catalarue. 


to Mtn, KELSEY & OO. Meriden, Conn 


Q GREAT UFFER !! vee 
ssthese Hard Time~ 
lispese (§ 100 PIANOS & ORGANS. new and 
wcond-hand first-class makers including 
WATERS’ atlower prices fer cash or In«tall- 
mentor until for than ever before 
fered. ATERS” GRAND SQULAKE and 
nT PIANOS A INC LI DING 
rHEIRNEW SOUVENIR ANDRBOLDOIR are 
the BEST MADE. LOCAL & TRAVELING. 
VENTS WANTED. sRastrated ( atalogues 
Mailed. A liberal discount here, 
hurches, Letoes ee. Sheet music at half price 
AC WATERS & SONS, Manutactr<.and 
Dealers, 40 East Union square, \. Y- 


TESTIMONIALS. 

The New York “ Times" save: Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little tostru- 
ment, seld fora modest price,ard is « marvel! in 
ite way. Its tastefully designed framework ix ar- 
tistically pleasing to the ere, but it the musica) 
peculiarities which must cummend it to the 
taste of the public, and in this respect the “ (r- 
chestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestra! instru- 
ment simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effect« cap- 
— of being produced by the piayer are singulariv 

ne 


The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bella —(Christian nion. 


The Waters’ Pianos are wel) known among ne 
very beet. fe are enabled to speak of the 
instruments with confidence, from personal anew! 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelwt. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—(hristian Intelligencer. 


PRESERM! SATION, 
SECURED ONLY- y- CONTAGION | 

CRANE. BREED&CO'S 5 


METALLIC BURIAL CASES 


ce CASKETS. 


ROBINSON'S 


SONGS FORTHE SANCTUA® 


CHOIRS AND CONGREGAT}9 UARY 


NS & 
SONGS 


= CHAPEL SONGS 


THE SOCIAL MEETING 4 FAM 
got bages. terms ac. address” 


A'S BARNES & COMPANY. 


New York, Chicago & New Orleans, 
BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark rewistered Sept. 


Th. Made of choiee 
and perfumed with mild and 
Basreenhlie oft disttiled from 


It is caretully preparee, 
wmdof suflment alkaline strength 
for a Ladies Teuilet or Nursery 
“oan. Made only by ROBINSON 
& Boston. 


sABBITT'S TOILET SOAP. 


ort for the 


iment the 

perter tox now 

In the Werks 


PINEST 
in ifs 


do Be sal. 


to the pub! * The 


‘hey af 
ber tn the | 
Tort) ten timestite ery mother and far 
evedevrn hox containing & « 
ree to any a idrees on rece iptefts centa. 
Address T. Babbtit, New Vor® ‘tty. 
er For Sale by all Druggists. 


SWOKY and defective ‘drat t« cured. fue 

HIMNE ano heat increased with the 

‘wiral Draft. Send etamo forc'reularto HENKY 
‘ULFORD, st... “hiia, Pa. 


$66; Week in own town. Termeannd out 
HALL Taio Portianed, Me 
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THE CHRISTIAN Y&NION. 


Vor. XV... No. 10, 


MONDAY. FEB. 26. 

Pennsylvania counted in joint convention 
against protest of the House. Rhode Island, 
the next State, objected to by the Democrats. 
The houses separated, and both voted down 
the objections almost unanimously. They 
then reassembled. counted Rhode Island's 
votes, and senarated on South Carolina. 
Wade Hampton and the merchants of St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh pronounce against de- 
laving the count.——Gen. Diaz elected Presi- 
dent of Mewxico. Peace negotiations be- 
tween Servia and Turkey making fair prog- 


ress, Qooun Cable Telegraph Companies 
reduce their rates to twenty-five cents a 
word. Donald G. Mitchell lectures on the 


#athetics of Every-day Life. 
TUESDAY, FEB. 27. 

Electoral Commission give South Carolina 
to Haves, tod. Phe House pass David Dud- 
ley Field's bill for a new election, rushing it 
throush in one day. It is sent to the Senate 
and veterred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. Cornelius J. Vanderbilt, 
Mes. Allen and Mrs. La Bau contest the Van- 
derbili will. The hearing postponed to March 
1} making no new demonstrations 
onthe Turkish frontier. Peace assured. 

WEDNESDAY, FEB. 28. 

Congress in joint convention counts the 
votes of South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas. When Vermont was reached, Mr. 
Springer offered a resolution, and upon its 
refusal by Mr. Ferry. spoke excitedly and 
threw the convention into confusion. The 
resolution was finally received as an objec- 
tion. and the houses separated. In the House 
three bours wasted in dilatory proceedings. 

Farewell receptions at Columbus, Ohio, 
in honer of Gov. Hayes: he makes a moder- 
ate speech Peace concluded between 
Servia sod Turkey: armistice with Monte- 
negro proloneed twenty days. . 

Pucrspay, Marcu 1. 

(sov. Haves and party leave Columbus for 
Washington. The Governor made a short 
speech. in which he indicated a policy of rec- 
oneciliation towurd the South. Great crowds 
cheered the party at the stations along the 
route. Nevro riots in South Carolina dis- 
persed by asheriff’s posse, and about twenty 
arrests uride without bloodshed.——Twelve 
hour~ tilivustering in the House on the vote 
of Vermont. Convention counts Vermont, 
Virginie and West Virginia. when an objec- 
tion was made to Wisconsin and the Houses 
separated. The Senate votes down the objec- 
German Savings Bank 
of Morris.nia suspends. 


tion without debate 


Ferpay, Marcn 2, 

Atter a night session, during which the 
Hiouse voted not to eount the vote of an 
eloctor from Wisconsin. the joint convention 
metand procecided with the count. Wiscon- 
<in’s ten votes were wiven to Hayes and 
Wheeler, and President Ferry of the Senate 
announced at 4:20 A. M. that these candidates 
were duly elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent forthe next four years. No excitement 
followed the announcement.—Gov. Hayes 
reaches Washington, calls on Gen. Grant and 

President Grant informs 
Gov. Packard. of Louisiana, that his Govern- 
ment will no longer be sustained by the 
Federal ariny. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 5. 

President Haves takes the oath of office in 
the evening at the White House in presence 
of Chiet-Justice Waite, Gen. Grant, and Sec- 
retary Fish. Dresident Grant gives a State 
dinner in his honor. The Cabinet so far as 
suid to be made upis: Mr. Evarts, Secretary 
of Sture; Senator Sherman, Secretary of the 
Tressury: Curl Schurz. Secretary of the In- 
terior: cx-Senator D. M. Key, Postmaster- 
Greneral. fhe Porty-fourth Congress came 
toactose at noon Sunday, the 4th. Among 
the bills lost was that fora fast mail, and the 
Armvand River and Harbor bill; the Presi- 
dent's salars was lett at $50,000, Democrats 
‘hou formal protest against the 
electoral count. and issue an address to the 
ceountiy. Mr. Abram S. Hewitt resigns the 
chairmanship of the Democratic National 
fommittee, and Senator Barnum succeeds 
The result of the count peaceably 
Diplomatic re- 
lations betwoen Se:ivia and Turkey restored, 


Visit- 


Mm Congress im 


everywhere, 


- 


At Hichmend Hill, New York, Feb- 
rua.y Ys. Watter Brockway Shiphberd, third 
son of Jacob K. and Anna EK. Shipherd, aged lo 
years, montis, and 2 


eventide there shall be light.” 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.. 


85 wad ST Broad 
(CORNER WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE 


sell Butter, Cheere. Eags. etc..on Commin- 
sion. ‘tke cusn upon same, and send 
returns as soon #s sold. Mark soods and address 
letters, PAVID W. LEWI184 & 
NEW YORE. 
Also are saiesmen for the “ hockdnale”’ Catekill 
Yountain and other creanmeries, 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


A POSITIVE, RADICAL, AND UNDOUBTED 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


WILL PROMPTLY ANT) RADICALLY CURE CONSUMPTION, 
tAnd absolutely prevent its development in all cases of predisposition or threatened attack. 


FOR CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, LOSS OF VIGOR 
AND APPETITE, DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, 


AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME & SODA 
iS A SPECIFIC, 


Being unequalled as a VITALIZING TONIC and BRAIN, 
NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 


Prices $l and #2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 John St., New York. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


te” IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Beware of SPURIOUS IMI- 
TATIONS and ADULTERATIONS. Inquire for and use only 
WINCHESTER’S preparation, established 18 years, and whose 
purity and excellence is universally acknowledged. 


Bw x 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 
OF 


=. 


Importer and Manafacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 


30! CANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSKEH, 


Send for Circular and Price List.23 
4200ds sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., with privilege of examination, and 
if not approved can be returned at my expense. ; 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by the Cen- 
tennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION, 


BEST SOAP IN. THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millionsall over the country, and is really a victory 
over the WHOLE WORLD. 1e following is their Reporc: on which we received the Award: 

“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor. on 
account of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This soap 
was the only PUKE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving. therefore, of great praise. A|! 
other Soap contained rosin, salsoda, clay. silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief 
aim of American Soap Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing fur 
Soap, should contain the least Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the eost. 

JOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP ‘s tor sale by ail Grocers. Please try it, and see how infinitely supe- 
rior it is to all others. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send apy of our readers who wil! write 
for a vaste (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage)a sample of DOBBINS’ ELKCTRIC SOAP to 
try. Send at once. 


oe \ ONDER CARDS."’—Curious and valu- 
= able facts in science, Literature, Religion, 
-— Social and Business Matters, pot known by one per- 
s0n ina bundred. l0c. W.G. Brown, 8Grand at..N.Y. 


Visiti wit 
A Montbly Publication of Sermons by the most 50 Ag'ts 
inti Preachers liv 


distingu Pe: i) cts. per year, 
poestpald, JOHN =. lwHT 95 FANCY CARDS, 18 styles, with name, 10c., post- 


N. ¥. pald. Union Curd Co., Nassau, Renus. Co, NY 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Dep't, corner Court and Montagy 
Streets, and 108 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Capital, ° $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y |. 1877, 3,040,085 07 
Liabilities, 252,962 10 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 

Get your fine Books bound. Art Journal bound 
uniform te London oublishers’ style. Picturesque 
America, Art Treasury of Germany and Englans, 
W man in Sacred History, large Family Bibles, 
Hlustrated works, music and magazines in the best 


styles and lowest prices; done in two or three days 
ifrequiret. FE. WALKER'’S SONS, Dey at. N.Y 


ARNES’ PATENT 
POWRK MACHINERY 
CIRCULAR AND SCROLT 
SAWS. LATHES, ETC., FAN. 
CY WooDs and DESIGNS. 
{ Oo different machines suit. 
ed to the wants of me. 
chanics and amateurs. 
Boys and LADIES are making 
$5 tu $10 per day using them. 
The ola atyle thrown aside 
when these ure known. say 
where you read this, and sen 
for 4 page catalogue FREP, 
W.F. & J. BANNES, Rockford, 


Winnebawo Co,, Il. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyne, 
Jr.. D.D.. on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: ING ATHERING, TRAINING 
und WORK, the methods adopted by the 
Church of the © Holy Trinity,” (New York Citys.) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articles 
MEANS OF STUDY; METHODS; MOKE 
ABOUT METHODs; and sTUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UESSON. Giving plain 
and practical directions to Sunday-Sechou! 
Teachers and other Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to wet, and how to use them in 
Bible study. 

Si Sold by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of lb) cents, or any two numbers for 2 cents. 
Address 
HOnRATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 

27 VARK PLACE, NEW York. 


COMMON SENSE 


ROCKING 


CHIATIRS. 


Every- 
body’s 
Favorite 


Rocker! 


A COOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by many tuo be one of the desirable 
things of earth. 

When one ts rid of fatigue and weariness and 
can bear with tedious visitors and commonplace 
remarks, and when left to his own refleeti. ne he 
finds himself amid a Secitety of Phantoms and 
Visions suited te his ming. 

These chairs are: np saie at No, 218 Fulton Street. 
Bro hi¢n. 

those in need of such a Chair will please send 
stamp for Dliustrated Circulars and Price List to 

F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 
(nondaga Co., N. ¥. 

Before purchasing see that the chair has my ad- 

dress stamped op frume. 


For Lwery Family. Ap- 
pili recome 


‘ear 


John H. Horsfall, 


NO. 7 EAST EIGUTEENTH STREET. 
Between Broadway end Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, 
Decorations in all the Newest Designs. and of 
Superior workmanship. Designs and Ketimates on 
appilteation. 

Goods first-class. Prices 'ow. 


25 CENTS and 3 cert stamp for 4 beautifu 
Chromo Cards, or Seroll or White and 
Samples, with name. By Return Mail. Thov 
sands say: Surprised at their beauty.” 

W. ©. CANN« N, Box 279, Boston, Mass 


— 


is ensured to an active, enterprising man by ad- 
dressing Box 27%, Philadelphia, P. O. 
OUR NAME PRINTED on # Mixed Cards 
for CLINTON BROS... CLINTONVILLE. CT., 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, Ww 
Cle L. JONES & Co... Nassau, N. \ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“Bit ind ddlisdom. 


Policeman, to on a cor- 
yer; Move on, Sir!’ Gentleman (whe 
chess-player): It's your move, Sir.” 

—A conundrum for the social scientist 
_Which is the most to be pitied, the poor 
man With a rich mother-in-law, or the 
rich man With a poor mother-in-law 
(New York Commercial Advertiser. 

—* My son,” said Mr. X. kindly, to his 
youthful heir, “accustom yourself to be 
polite to the porter, the servant girl, the 
wachman, to all the servants; thus you 
will come in time to be courteous to all 
people, even to your parents.” 

—Professor of Chemistry—Suppose you 
were called to a patient who had swal- 
lowed a heavy dose of oxalic acid, what 
would you administer’ K. (who is pre- 
paring for the ministry, and whe only 
takes chemistry because it is obligatory) 
—{ would administer the sacrament. 

—~Mr. Moody keeps the reporters 
«reened from the audience. And it is 
right. Itis notin human nature to get 
up in meeting and say you freely forgive 
your foes, when right in range of your 
vision are the men who persist inspelling 
your name wrong.—[{Turners Falls 
Reporter. 

‘Did I not give you a thogging the 
other day?” suid a schoolmaster to a 
trembling boy.’ Yes, Sir,” answered 
the boy. ‘** Well, what do the Scriptures 
say upon the subject?" don't know, 
Sir,’ said the boy, “except it is, in that 
passage Which says ‘it is more hiensed two 
give than to receive.” 

—Jean Paul said that Rachel was the 
only woman he ever met who had true 
humor. Jean evidently never made the 
acquaintance of the New Jersey woman 
who stood a full coal scuttle haif way 
up the hall stairs, and patiently waited 
in the dark for her hus band’s return 
from the Lodge.—(|New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

—About twenty years ago a somewhat 
abusive opponent of the Baptists was 
publishing a book against them at the 
office of the printer of the acts of the 
Mississippi Legislature. By some in- 
advertence the sheets got mixed, and 
before the confusion was detected several 
copies of the acts were so bound as to 
exhibit the following astonishing piece 
of legislation, the grand result of a 3 
years’ war against immersion: “ Be it 
enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Mis-is- 
sippl that bap means to put under the 
water, and fizo means to pull out.” 

—(Ineffable youth goes into ecstasies 
over an extremely old master—say, Fra 
Porcinello Barbaragianno, A. 1266 
L281.) —Matter-of-Fact Party: But it’s 
such a repulsive subject!’ Ineffable 
Youth: “Subject in artis of nomoment! 
The picktchar is beautiful!’ Matter-of 
Fact-Party: * But you'll own the draw- 
ing’s vile, and the colors beastly!” 
Ineffable Youth: “ I'm cullah blind, and 
don't p’ofess to understand d'awin! The 
picktchar is beautiful!"" Matter-of-Fact 
Party (getting warm): “* But it’s all out 
of perspective, hang it! and so abomin- 
ably untrue to nature!’ Ineffable 
Youth: “I don’t care about naytchah 
and hate perspective! The picktchar is 
most beautiful!’ Matter-of-Fact Party 


(losing allself-control): * But, dash itall, 

man! where the dickens is the beauty, 

then?” Ineffable Youth (quietly): In 
the picktchah! (Total defeat of the 
Matter-of-Fact Party.)—{ Punch. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages ........ ececseeseccoccosocecs 0.50 per line 
Inside middle 0.76 = 
Outside page. ....... © 
Reading Notices. $1. per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inen. 


DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 


Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bilis payable monthly. 


All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


for Inside pages must be handed 
in on or befor® Wednesday, and for outaide 
on or before Saturday. previous to date of issue. 


Addrsss 
HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
27 Park Piace. New Vork, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $5.00. To Clergymen, 
. postage prepaid in the United States and 
a. 


SINGLE Corres, CENTS. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP 


For instantly Clearin 
Discharge Pipes of 
Bowtla, th Tubs, 
ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 
they become partially or 
entirely stopped. 

Toles simple and inexpen- 
sive article dues ite work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sent by mail on receitptof 


ce. 
Bend posta! card for de- 
scription. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Belle of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church: ., 
Schools, Farma, Factories, Court houses, Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Werranted 
Jilustrated Catalogue sent Free 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 

BELL FOUNDERS, Ne 
Manufacture a superior quai of B 


Special attention given to Cl BELLA. 
atl lilustrated Catalogue sent f 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Churches, etc... known & the since 

Weert TRoY,. . New Patent 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH ORGAN. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn ; the great Boston Cath- 
edral Organ; and the powerful Cen- 
tennial Organ; and of nearly a 
thousand others for church- 
es in every part of 
the country. 


kistablished in 1™=220. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited tu apply to us direct fur all informa- 
tion connected with our art. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications 
carefully furnished. 


In Production and Capacity our 
kestablishment is unequaled 
in this or any Country. 


HIGHEST AWARDS ALWAYS. 


Newand Beautiful Organs, costing from $400 to 
$1,500, comstantly on hand. New Styles all modern 
improvements, superior voicing, and handsome 
cuses. 


Organs from $1,500 to $25,000 
Built to Order. 


We have alarge assortment of Second-hand (r- 
gans at very low prices. 


(See advertisement next week, giving descrip- 
tion of our small Organs.) 


E.&G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS 


Boston, Mass. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, Str: ma Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 

*resses, etc. Biloces for Engravers. 

ern Letters for Machiniata. 
VAN PERBUK KGH.,. WELLS & CO. 
110 Fuiton and 16 and 18 Duteh ste.. New York 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 
For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 454, N. Y. 


For Sale by 


_UnuuGISTS 


EVERYWHERE. 


(‘Trade Mark.) 
The only known Effective Remedy — 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any other 
biseases. Itis nota Patent Medicine, but a Stand- 
ard Kemedy, and has been used for many years by 
the best Medical Faculty of Europe with perfect 
success. It is largely used in all the principal hus- 
pitals for the cure of the above diseases 

Cases of Chronte Dysoep-ia cured in the 
fourmonthsof New York City and surr und- 
ings, tu any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per S ez. Bottle. 


Address: De Granby & Co., 
(Sole Agenta for U.S 
_MAIDEN LANE, New Yous 


DELLUC & 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a spectaity of 


DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQU E, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash : 


DELLUCS GLYC SANS-PAREIL HAIB 


an indispensable 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and tnvalids; 


DELLUC’S TOILET WATERS, 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, 
Kose Geranium, &c., 


DELLUC’S IRIS SAC ARTA, 


DELLUCS CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 


Al prepared carefully by 


E. Chemiat, 
New York and Broostyn. 


and Morphine habit abeolute!y ot 

speedily cured. Painiess: no pubiicit 

Se for particulars Cari. 
ashington dt, Chicago, I 


CURE HOUT MEDICINE 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR.C.M.NEWELL, 
1074 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful restoration toa 
state oc perfect mental and physical vigor, wil! 
interest those who are not familiar with the now 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

BosToN,. Nor. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell.ts of the greatest 
efficacy and value. tt has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten 
tion of the medica) profession, The theory of it 
isso rational and clear, on principles of scienee, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex. 
amine it !mpartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newel! within the past five rears shows alarge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentinmy own case. And I heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

w. KR. ALGER, 


EST Milton Gold 
welry Combina 
tion out 
of elegant wate 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gol broowh, 
jet and gold ear 
dro pair elegant 
go id stone sleeve 
buttons, set spiral 
“tudes, collar but- 
ton, heavy plain 
wedding ring, and 
gents’ Parisian div- 


mond pin. The 
above articles sent, post-pa. for 40 cents, have been 
retuslimg Rankrupt stock and must be aold. 
OCKMAN, @ Bond Street, New Yor 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers ot Colored Pressed Brick 
Buff. Porcelain Baff, Biae, 
Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or caange color. 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


GOOD MUSIC at CHEAP PRICES. 


The following este, tam issued in the Christian 
Union, is reprinted on fine music paper (size o 
page 7x10), and ts sent by mall, postpaid, at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of 


FIFTEEN CENTS PER NUMBER. 
No. 1 contains Four Songs: 
Luliaby—" O hush thee, my baby.” oi ) 
— rone 


“Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
A. Sullivan. 


Centennial Hymn. (Quartet.)........ John Zundel. 
The Two Suitors. (Quartet for Male 


ing 
No. 2 contains 3 Part Songs for Male Voices, as 
follows: 


Light te H. C. King. 
“ The Night ngale and the Rowe.”....... do. 
TRO TWO ce do, 
Ove Copy each ef No. 1 and 3, er Two 
Copies of either... .... — 45 Cte. 
Four Coplies of either.... ................ 40 Cts. 


[?” Be particular to pve the number when you 
write. Liberal discount to the trade. Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher 
27 Park Place, New York. 


_BROOKLYN ‘ADVERTIS MENTS. 


BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Daveau, 


29 Cencerd Street. between ana 
Wasbingtow Streets. Brooktiva. 
Family heto of all kin We fee wee 
perfection, but try ty select ere 
mestic service with ul rewoers t 
religion. N.B.-~Wet N: 


SOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


now a Fine 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 


NEW SPRING, DRESS 
FOULARD AND ALSACE 
English and French Fancy 

And all other Dry suit Ter ti ~ 
And at the Lowest Pri em. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Coods, 
Wedaweed and Fayence Ware. Soe 
sortment of Clocks, of! 
Fancy Goods of our own 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N.Y 


and Ne. 1406 “tate “treet. 


JAMES 


goue LAM 


A large and seiect Stock f Lamps. Trim: : 
and Fixtures, (sas and St af kus 
Branch store, 36 Atlantic Ave... near Bond = 


PHOTOCRAPHS 


oF 


MR. and MRS. BEECHER: 


The frequent demand for accurate portra 
Mr. and rs. secher has tnducedd us te secure 
such pictures, and we can Now sup. 


IMPERIAL PHOTOCRAPHS, 


mounted on fine card board, l0xl! inches. at the 
fullowing rates. 


Photograph of cither.. 73 
Sent by mail in boards, postege prepaid. These 
photograpltis are by the celebrated te artist, 


G&G. ROCK WoOUD, 


17 Union Square, New York. The pirture of Wi 
Beecher te the latest one he ha« «if (or and is m 
every respect life-like and admirul'e 

sh picture bears the 


FAC-SIMILE 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher respectively. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any subscriber who wil! send usa new sub- 
scriber to the Christian Union we will 
tograpo of Mr. Beecher. or for two subseribers. the 
photographs of both Mr. and Mr« het if the 
request 's made when the subsertpticon t« sent in 
Liberal discwunt to the trade, if purchased in 
quantities. Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace, N.Y. 


— 


just the thing tor 
feachers and 
expands CONTWAS TED 
chests, STRAIGHTENS 
Steooped shoulders 

Sold be the trade and 
CLEVELAND = 
DER BRACE CO., Cleve 
Send 
and chest measure. Ask vour dealer for Pratt'« 
new patent Brace. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 


The Oldest Brand. Sate Beyond a!! Chance. 
— ILLUMINATOR. 
for price list ts THE DEVOE 
€0., Se Beaver New Vork. 


Madame FOY'’S 
lf CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Populartty 
every year, 
And for HEALTH. COMFORT. 
and STYLE. the 
BEST AKTICLEotthe kind ever 
made. Fur sale by all ieucting 
jobbersand retailers. Beware of 
imitations and infringements 
ANUPACTURED BY 


New Haven, (ona, 


126 12s Atlantic Sf... 


GREATLY IMPROVED, 
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